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THE NEEDLEWORK GUILD. 


I. 
By H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY ADELAIDE, DUCHESS OF TECK.! 


Aj yaryTe | HAT, another Guild! I fancy I hear my readers saying. Yes, I reply, 

another, but one not altogether unknown, for it has for nearly eight 
years been doing good work in our land. From a little band of 
sewers gathered together in 1882, dealing with a very limited space, 
we have in seven years grown into an army of workers, firmly estab- 
lished in almost every county in England. The object of this paper 
therefore is not to introduce the readers of The Lnglish Jilustrated 
Magazine to a new society, but by explaining its origin, object, and 
organization, to some who may be unaware of its existence, to add to the number of 
workers. 

Our origin was simple enough. A demand from the matron of Lady Wolverton’s 
Orphanage at Iwerne, in Dorsetshire, for a large supply of jerseys and socks, to be 
completed in a month or so, brought such ready help from the ladies who happened 
just at the time to be staying at Iwerne Minster, that not only was the order executed, 
but the idea of the possibility of organizing a Needlework Guild at once suggested 
itself to the hostess, and was quickly acted upon, with the happy result that in 
response to the invitation issued, we have now enrolled in our ranks thousands upon 
thousands of workers, and there is every reason to hope that we shall be able yet 
further to increase our numbers and extend our borders. 

Unity is strength. Without unity little or nothing can be done. Combination has 
in our case already accomplished much, and organization overcome many difficulties. 
In forming ourselves into a Union or Guild, we had no desire to take away from 
individual effort. All we wished was to provide the hundreds of women in England, 
hitherto working aimlessly, and many uselessly, with an object to work for, and to 
secure clothes for the thousands of men, women, and children wanting them. 

The luxury of giving is so often confined to the rich, that an additional charm is 
lent to this Society by the fact that in it all classes are working together with the 
one object of assisting the poor and the needy in all ranks of life, according to the 
means at their command. 

We are not bound by rules and regulations to the acceptance of assistance only 
from persons belonging to the Church of England. We welcome into our midst all 
sorts and conditions of men and women, irrespective of creed. And here perhaps I 
should point out that although hitherto our Society has been confined to female 
members, it is now proposed to extend its sphere of usefulness in order to provide 
tailor-made clothing for indigent men and boys, and boots for both sexes and all 
ages, and to this end we ask men to join our Guild as honorary associates. 

The only @ipulation we make is that each member should supply the Society with 
two or more articles of clothing annually, and that the articles be given over to the 
executive or presidents, to be dealt with in whatever manner they think proper. As 
with the members of the Guild, so with the recipients: all destitute people are alike 
considered, irrespective of creed. 


1 Patron of the Needlework Guild. 
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Due care is taken to see that only the deserving are assisted. In order to guard 
against imposition, as well as to minimize any chance of favour being shown, we do 
not distribute the articles ourselves, but send them for distribution to individuals 
approved by the committee, whose calling and position give them an intimate know- 
ledge of the poor among whom they dwell. 

We hear of schemes for the better housing of the working classes, and of many 
efforts for the improvement of their moral condition. Surely nothing can be a greater 
help in this direction than the substituting for the discarded flimsy finery which alone 
seems within their reach, the simple, clean, suitable, well-made clothing which the 
Guild supplies. And to this end we invite every man and woman in this country who 
has the welfare of his or her poorer brethren at heart to aid us still further in carrying 
on our work. 

I will now leave it to the Founder to give some particulars of the organization 


of our Guild. 


II. 
By THE LADY WOLVERTON. 


THERE is no denying the fact, we are the plain members of a large family of 
beautiful ‘‘ needle works”: we write no ‘‘ art” or ‘‘ fancy” before our name, we fill 
our needles with no lovely silks in all the ‘‘ newest” or ‘‘ oldest” shades, whichever 
chances to be the fashion, our material is not furnished by the looms of Lyons or 
Spitalfields ; we use only Horrocks’s stoutest calico and the roughest Welsh homespun, 
and thread our needles with Coates’s ‘‘ No. 40, best six cord” ; we are unpoetical and 
inartistic, but, like the plain member of the family, we are essentially useful—indeed 
I think to many we have become indispensable. 

We have sent forth this year over 200,000 articles of good useful clothing for distri- 
bution in the poorest parishes, homes, hospitals, and missions in England. We work 
away quietly, very perseveringly, and only once a year make a little splutter in the 
world as to our doings. Then we are spoken of in the newspapers, and we allow 
ourselves a momentary spasm of self-satisfaction at the results of our year’s work, 
before settling down to begin for the next. 

Our primary object is to bring waste and want to each other’s relief; there are 
thousands who waste, many more thousands who want ; the Needlework Guild bridges 
over the separation of these two islands, and pours what was waste into the lap of want. 
Want there must always be ; waste now need never be if only every woman in England 
joined our Guild ; it gives an object to all. Some have zever worked with one before—oh, 
how dull that work must be !—some have only filled what I call the ‘* white elephant ” 
drawers and cupboards existing in most houses. Now they can fill cupboards always, 
like Oliver Twist, ‘‘ asking for more,” and can work on and on all the year and every 
year with the same delightful certainty that the best use will be found for the article, 
whatever it be. Human beings are ever on the increase—there are more babies 
every day to clothe, more little feet calling out for socks, more children wanting tidy 
things before they dare present themselves at school, more men and boys to whom 
good shirts and vests are an untold boon, more poor hard-worked mothers—I put 
them last, because they come last on the list in their own estimation—to whom the 
petticoats and shawls and all underclothing which falls to their share comes as an 
unexpected godsend. There is the want; now for the waste. It is, perhaps, best 
represented by what zs under the Guild’s beneficent shadow, and figures are the best 
proof. London, Birmingham, Surrey and Liverpool, sent between them this year in 
round numbers, 83,000 articles of clothing to their respective centres. This large 
amount of time and material in some part represents the waste that was—for the 
Guild is a supplement to all other existing work, it supersedes none, it is the basketful 
of fragments gathered up after the feast, it represents saved minutes, saved scraps, 
saved pennies, minute things saved instead of wasted. 

Our system is exceedingly simple. We subdivide the work of organization, so 
that there is hardly any one, however delicate or however busy, that cannot find time 
or strength to join us—/f they will. That is the first essential, they must will heartily, 
must persevere, and then really almost fabulous results follow. In less than six 
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months after starting, Liverpool contributed 5,000 articles. Nothing but will and 
energy could accomplish that. The three divisions in our organization are—President, 
Vice-President, and Associate. One ‘‘Group” contains one president, five (or more) 
vice-presidents, ten (or more) associates. It must contain the smaller number ; it may 
increase, but at any rate every ‘‘Group” must consist of fifty-six members, and as each 
member must contribute two articles, a ‘‘Group” can be relied upon—this is an im- 
mense point—to send in 112 articles. Asa fact they generally sendin more. Out 
of eighty-two ‘‘Groups”’ in London this year, two sent in over 2,000, four over 1,000, 
and only twenty-six were 
under 200. 

Objections in a way 
strengthen vitality, they 
either make one see and 
remedy defects, or they 
strengthen what exists by 
showing that the sug- 
gested defects were but 
shadows. We have met 
with many on our way, 
generally easily disposed 
of, often most contradic- 
tory, but perhaps the most 
original came from an old 
lady living in the far west. 
I was told she was one of 
those excellent people who 
are always knitting, and 
was likely to be taken with 
the idea of a new outlet for 
her industry. I wrote with 
great confidence to her, 
not tentatively as to the 
uncertain, and enclosed a 
pamphlet giving a history 
of the first year’s work, and 
hoped she would join us 
herself and persuade others 
to do the same. By return 
of post came a furiously 
indignant letter, returning 
the pamphlet, ‘‘ 1 can have 
nothing to do with any one 
or any work at all con- 
nected with one who was 
an enemy to Protestantism 
and persecuted Protestants 
in his day ”—all this, be- LADY WOLVERTON. 
cause at theend of the book 
I had quoted one of St. Francois de Sale’s pithy sayings. He would have been the first to 
be amused by such a verdict. The chief objection we encounter is made to our giving 
away so many things. Our answer is, that the things being freely given us, we freely 
grant them to our applicants—with them rests the responsibility of seeing that a proper 
use is made of the gifts. We are a society to supplement, not to supersede, what has 
hitherto existed ; we are a society for emergencies, whether ona large scale—as when at 
Birmingham during an epidemic 2,000 articles were sent to the hospitals within a 
fortnight—or on a smaller scale to supply the immediate need constantly arising in 
parishes. The Guild articles are not meant to hang on Christmas-trees and so save 
some pocket that hitherto had provided the presents, nor are they intended to be 
frittered away by district visitors, here a little pinafore, there a little shirt. If such 
things are done it is against the spirit of the Guild, and the people to blame are those 
who do not see when they have a grant that it is properly used. The heads of 
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parishes and missions are at liberty to sell, instead of giving away, if they deem it 
wiser, but not to have a ‘‘ Sale of Work,” or to furnish a bazaar stall with Guild 
articles. I am sure that if this intention were fully understood and carefully acted 
upon, there could be no objection to the way the Guild articles are given. 

We are sanguine enough to hope that many more will join us; we shall 
welcome you gladly, from whatever class you come, or whatever age you may be, 
only on joining think first of the good you will get, then of the good you will do. We 
are not without our ambitions ; personally I have one, that is, to see the Needlework 
Guild recommended as a panacea to the listless, unhappy, idle heroines of the three 
volume novel, It would be a new idea, and a much more wholesome cure for the poor 
creatures than many hitherto suggested. Another is to be able this year to call our 
Guild the ‘‘ All England,” we only want six counties to join us to make it so. Will 
any one help onthis ambition? Durham, Leicestershire, Nottinghamshire, Rutland, 
Huntingdon, and Wiltshire, are the only counties in which, to my knowledge, no 
branch of our Guild exists. Six energetic presidents would do it. Who will hold up 
their hand ? 
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ETON COLLEGE. 
I.—HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 
By H. C. MAXWELL LYTE, C.B. 


mN|TON, the largest and the most celebrated of the public schools of 
NG England, ranks as the second in point of antiquity, Winchester alone 
being older. It was founded in 1440 by Henry VI. as a visible token 
of his dutiful affection towards Holy Church, and a lasting memorial 
of his assumption of the reins of government after a very long period 
of tutelage. John Langton, master of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, is 
said to have suggested to him the establishment of a secular college 
in that university, and there were at his court several more distin- 
guished men who were glad to support any scheme for the advancement of learning, 
then much neglected in England. The young king himself must, however, be credited 
with the idea of emulating Ww illiam of W ykehz um, by founding colleges at Cambridge 
and Eton, which should be closely con- 
nected together, just as New College at 
Oxford was connected with the sister 
college at Winchester. 

In selecting Eton as the site of one of 
his proposed colleges, the royal founder 
was influenced mainly by its proximity to 
his own birthplace and residence at 
Windsor, for the place, lying low and 
being liable to frequent floods, had few 
natural advantages. It did not even be- 
long to him, either as King of England 
or as Duke of Lancaster, and in order to 
carry out his scheme he had to purchase 
the advowson of the parochial church, as 
well as many separate pieces of land in 
the immediate neighbourhood. After 
visiting Winchester College, which was 
to serve as his model, in July, 1440, he 
issued the formal Charter of Foundation 
on the 11th of October in that year. 
“‘The King’s College of Our Lady of 
Eton beside Windsor” was thereby created 
a corporation capable of holding property 
in perpetuity, and consisting of a Provost, 
ten Fellows, four clerks, six choristers, 
a schoolmaster, twenty-five poor scholars, 
and a like number of poor infirm men. The FRONT OF THE UPPER SCHOOL. 
scheme may thus be said to have com- 
bined the characteristics of a college of secular priests, an eleemosynary school for 
boys, and an almshouse. Before long the number of scholars was raised to seventy, 
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and an usher, or lower master, was appointed to assist the schoolmaster in their educa- 
tion. Ampler provision was also made for the services of the collegiate church, by the 
addition of ten chaplains, six clerks, and ten choristers, to the normal number previously 
appointed. It should, however, be remarked that the full complement of members 
was never attained even at the most prosperous period in the history of Eton. 

The charter of foundation was followed by a series of charters of endowment, 
granting to the college lands, rents, and advowsons, in different parts of England, 
mainly derived from the alien priories which 
had been suppressed and vested in the crown 
in the reign of Henry V. Secular immunities 
were obtained from the English parliament ; 
indulgences and other ecclesiastical privileges 
were obtained, for a price, from the Pope. A 
code of statutes was also issued, which, 
nominally at least, continued in force from 
1442 to 1872. During the long interval be- 
tween these two dates, the college of Henry 
VI. maintained a continuous existence, al- 
though seriously threatened at times by 
political changes which affected the nation 
at large. 

Henry VI. himself did not live to see the 
completion of his own design, and the very 
fact that Eton was a Lancastrian foundation 
sufficed to discredit it in the eyes of adherents 
of the House of York. Edward IV., dis- 
regarding a written promise of protection 
which he had given to the Provost and 
Fellows on the eve of his triumphal entry 
into London in February 1461, resolved to 
suppress the college, and actually obtained 
from the Pope a bull sanctioning its annexa- 
tion to St. George’s Chapel at Windsor. 
Many of the estates granted to Eton were 
taken away, never to be recovered, and 
movable goods, such as bells, tapestry and 
vestments, were transferred to Windsor. 
Nevertheless the college survived the crisis. 
The King was somehow propitiated, and in- 
duced to acknowledge that he had acted up- 
on erroneous information, and a new Pope 
authorised the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
annul the recent bull of union if he should 
find just cause to do so. Some of the con- 
y fiscated property was restored ; the Provost 
and Fellows obtained the arrears of their 

STATUE OF HENRY VI. BY BIRD, salaries ; and the regular election of scholars 

was resumed. Edward IV. himself visited 

Eton several times, and the college testified its gratitude for his favour by causing 

his arms to be engraved upon a new seal, substituted for one which borea figure 

of the unfortunate founder, Henry VI. The loss of revenue, however, at this 

period, has often since been pleaded as an excuse for the consequent reduction 

in the number of Fellowships from ten to seven, and other similar infractions of 
the statutes. 

Property, which is now far more valuable than that confiscated by Edward IV., was 
alienated in 1531, when by an exchange with Henry VIII. the college conveyed to him 
the site now occupied by St. James’s Palace, together with a hundred and fifty-eight 
acres of land immediately adjacent, and some outlying fields at Knightsbridge, 
Chelsea and Fulham. A few years later, twenty acres at St. Pancras and St. Mary- 
lebone were sold to the Crown for 52/. Happily the college still retains about a 
hundred acres near Primrose Hill, which, like the rest, had formed part of the posses- 
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sions of the lepers’ hospital of St. James in the fields of Westminster, granted to 
Eton by Henry VI. 

In 1545, an Act of Parliament vesting in the Crown all chantries, free chapels, hos- 
pitals, and colleges, placed Eton at the mercy of Henry VIII., and his commissioners 
came early in the following year to make a report on the collegiate revenue, and a 
detailed inventory of the ornaments and plate. No further steps, however, seem to 
have been taken in the matter during his lifetime, and, although Eton was again 
threatened at the beginning of the next reign, it was eventually exempted by name 

















from the operation of the Act for the suppression of colleges, chantries and hospitals. 
In 1642, and again in 1649, it was specifically exempted from the operation of ordinances 
of the House of Commons for the seizure and sale of the property of ecclesiastical 
corporations, and it retained its ancient organisation almost unaltered for more than 
two centuries longer. 

According to the original statutes, the Provost of Eton was to be a priest, and a 
graduate in Divinity or Canon Law, freely elected by the Fellows from among the 
members or the former members, of one of the two sister foundations of Henry VI. In 
point of fact, however, many of the Provosts have not had the statutory qualifications, 
and most of them have owed their appointment to the influence of the Crown. 

Henry Sever, who was nominated the first Provost in 1440, was before long succeeded 
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by William Waynflete, who had been the first schoolmaster, and, although the latter 
left Eton as early as 1447, on his elevation to the important see of Winchester, he 
continued to take a fatherly interest in the welfare of the college, not only during the 
reign of Henry VI., but also during the troublous period that succeeded the accession 
of Edward IV. Himself the liberal founder of one of the largest colleges at Oxford, 
Waynflete ranks among the benefactors of Eton second only to Henry VI. _Lupton’s 
Tower, facing the school-yard, and Lupton’s Chapel preserve the name of the sixth 
Provost, Roger Lupton. His successor, Robert Aldrich, afterwards Bishop of 
Carlisle, was the first Provost who had been educated at Eton and King’s conform- 
ably to the statutes. Upon his resignation, the Fellows were commanded by Edward 
VI. to elect a man who was not connected with either of the colleges of Henry VI. 
and not even a priest. The King’s nominee, Thomas Smith, who was soon after- 
wards knighted and appointed Secretary of State, caused much scandal by bringing a 
wife to live in a college intended for the clergy ; and he eventually found it necessary to 
resign, in the stricter reign of Mary. Henry Cole, who succeeded him, was in his 
turn ejected upon the accession of Elizabeth, to make room for William Bill, a courtly 
divine who was at one and the same time Provost of Eton, Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Dean of Westminster, and Chief —Almoner to the Queen. Richard 
Bruerne, the next Provost, resigned on the appointment of a royal commission of 
inquiry, and William Day, his successor, on promotion to the see of Winchester. 

In 1596, Elizabeth gave orders for the election of Henry Savile, Warden of Merton 
College, Oxford, who, although a layman and an alien, proved an admirable Provost, 
and made the name of Eton famous among learned men throughout Europe by a 
noble edition of the works of St. John Chrysostom, printed at a press which he had 
established in the stable yard in the house now occupied by the head-master. Thomas 
Murray, who succeeded Sir Henry Savile, had no claim to promotion save that of 
having been tutor to the Prince of Wales. After his death, in 1622, the Provostship 
remained vacant for fifteen months, there being at least six candidates for the place, 
all laymen of at least knightly rank, more or less connected with the Court. By far 
the most illustrious of the number was the ex-Chancellor, Francis Bacon, Lord St. 
Albans, but the King’s choice eventually fell upon Sir Henry Wotton, well known in 
his own day as an experienced diplomatist and a man of letters, and since im- 
mortalized as the subject of one of Isaac Walton’s Zives. Wotton’s successor, Richard 
Steward, a divine highly trusted by Charles I., was ejected by the Parliament in 1644, 
and replaced by a member of the dominant party, Francis Rous, who figures in 
political history as Speaker of the ‘‘ Barebones Parliament,” and a member of Crom- 
well’s House of Lords, and in literary history as the author of a metrical translation 
of the Psalms which is still used in Scotland. 

Rous was succeeded by an Independent minister named Nicholas Lockyer, who 
resigned quietly, in order to avoid expulsion, upon the Restoration of Charles II., by 
whom the Provostship was bestowed upon Nicholas Monk, brother of the celebrated 
General. Few of the subsequent Provosts have enjoyed any great reputation beyond 
the limits of their own domain, although Francis Hodgson is remembered as a friend 
of Lord Byron, and Edward Craven Hawtrey, his immediate successor, as a collector 
of books and a friend of literary men. 

Next in rank and power after the Provost came the Fellows, whom he was 
bound to consult in all matters of importance. By the statutes of Henry VI., the 
Fellows were required to be secular priests, and graduates chosen from among the 
members or former members of Eton College or King’s College. One of them was 
to be Vice-Provost, a second Precentor, a third Sacristan, and two others Bursars. All 
of them were to reside continually at Eton, to perform and attend certain services in 
the collegiate church, and to dine and sup together in the hall. They were not, how- 
ever, directly charged with the education of the scholars. On the whole, the founder’s 
directions as to the tenure of Fellowships have been obeyed more exactly than those 
as to the tenure of the Provostship. An important change in their position was, 
however, made in the reign of Edward VI., when they arrogated to themselves a right 
to marry, which was not enjoyed by the Fellows of King’ s, or indeed by the Fellows 
of other colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. And again, although they had solemnly 
sworn not to seek or accept any dispensation from the observance of the statutes, 
the Fellows of 1566 obtained from Queen Elizabeth license to hold a benefice apiece 
not exceeding a certain yearly value. This, of course, in its turn involved long periods 
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of non-residence at Eton. The old idea of collegiate life received its death-blow in 
1646, when some of the Fellows discontinued the practice of dining and supping to- 
gether at the high table in the hall, finding it pleasanter to receive the value of their 
‘*commons” in money, and take their meals in their private houses in the Cloisters. 
Soon after this, several of the Fellows were ejected by the Parliament on account 
of their adherence to the King, and their refusal to subscribe the ‘‘ Engagement,” 
the most eminent of the loyalist sufferers being the ‘*‘ ever-memorable ” John Hales, 
one of the apostles of the latitudinarian party of the Church of England. The 
intruding Puritans were 
in their turn ejected at 
the Restoration, when 
the influence of the 
Crown became for a 
while paramount in the 
election of Fellows. In 
the eighteenth century, 
Fellowships came to be 
regarded as_ retiring 
pensions for those 
assistant-masters who 
had sufficient interest 
to obtain them. Each 
of the seven Fellows, 
moreover, usually held 
one of the ecclesiastical 
benefices of which the 
advowson was vested in 
the college. On the 
other hand, it should be 
noted, in justice to a 
corporation now practi- 
cally defunct, that many 
of the Fellows have at 
different times and in 
various ways proved 
themselves notable bene- 
factors to the College. 

A royal commission, 
appointed in 1861, to 
inquire into the endow- 
ments, administration, 
and educational system 
of the nine public schools 
of England, paved the 
way for an Act of Parlia- 
ment, which, seven years 
later,empowered certain & 
persons to frame new a 
constitutions. A Govern- PART OF THE HEAD-MASTER’S HOUSE, FROM THE SLOUGH ROAD. 
ing Body was accord- ‘ 
ingly created, consisting of the Provosts of Eton and King’s, and nominees of the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge, the Royal Society, the Lord Chief Justice, and 
the Eton masters, with four other members added by co-optation. ‘‘ The King’s 
College of Our Lady of Eton beside Windsor” has been suppressed, and the great 
school of Eton is now controlled by a code of statutes issued in 1872 by its new rulers. 
The Provostship, however, has been retained, under somewhat altered conditions, and 
the other ten members of the governing body are styled Fellows. Three Fellows 
elected under the old statutes still survive, but they will have no successors. 

Nothing need be said here about the chaplains, the clerks, and the choristers, 
except that the old statutes concerning them have been persistently disregarded since 
the Reformation, and that the chaplains derive their singular appellation of ‘* Conducts 
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from the Latin adjective conductitit, which implies that they are hired to perform the 
services of the church. 

A list of the head-masters of Eton gives the names of several who have afterwards 
become Provosts, six out of the last ten having been thus promoted to the more 
honourable but less lucrative position. Several others have become Provosts of the 
sister college at Cambridge. Among the remainder may be noticed William Horman, 














LUPTON’S TOWER, FROM THE CLOISTERS, 


the author of a schoolbook entitled Vulgaria Puerorum, which had a considerable sale 
in the time of Henry VIII., Richard Coxe, afterwards Dean of Christ Church and 
Bishop of Ely, and Nicholas Udall, the author of the earliest English comedy— Ralph 
Roister Doister—which seems to have been composed for representation by the scholars 
at Eton. To William Malim, who was head-master in 1561, is due a very curious and 
interesting account of the studies and customs of the school in the middle of the 
sixteenth century. By far the most famous head-master of recent times was John 
Keate, who ruled the school with extraordinary vigour from 1809 to 1834. 
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The younger boys constituting the Lower School have from an early period been 
subject to the usher, under-master, or lower-master. It is impossible to ascertain the 
date at which the head-master and the usher—the only teachers provided by the original 
statutes—first found it necessary to seek external help in the task of instructing the 
boys committed to their care. In 1718 there were as many as eight assistant-masters, 
none of whom were officially recognised by the college, their emoluments being derived 
principally from the parents and guardians of their respective pupils. Gradually the 
classical assistant-masters acquired considerable authority over the boys, delegated to 
them by the head-master and the usher, and a position much higher than that of the 
writing-masters or the teachers of French, drawing, dancing, and fencing, whose 
classes did not form part of the regular curriculum. 

Education at Eton was, until a very recent period, confined almost exclusively to 
the ancient languages of Greece and Rome; Homer, Virgil, and Horace, being the 
authors most diligently studied, and special attention being devoted to the composition 
of Latin verses. Mathematics were not made compulsory until 1851, and the force of 
old associations continued so strong that the assistants in the mathematical school 
were not until many years later placed upon an equality with the other assistant-masters. 
French was made part of the regular work of the school by Dr. Balston about twenty- 
three years ago, and his successor introduced physical science. Now there are some 
fifty-two assistant-masters, of whom eleven are teachers of mathematics, five of physical 
science, four of French, and three of German. Boys destined for the army pursue 
studies somewhat different from those of their schoolfellows. 

The seventy scholars who formed so important a part of the amended scheme of 
Henry VI. were required by him to be poor and needy, but of good character, and 
fairly instructed in Latin grammar and plain-song before admission. An election was 
to be held at Eton once a year, about the end of July, by the Provosts of Eton and 
King’s and two other representatives of each college, who were at the same time to 
make choice of senior scholars of Eton to fill any places at King’s actually vacant, or 
likely to become vacant, during the next twelvemonth. Any scholar of Eton who had 
not been elected to King’s before attaining the age of eighteen was to be superan- 
nuated. Such in brief were the regulations observed from 1443 to 1872, except 
during the troublous periods from 1459 to 1465 and from 1642 to 1644. The benefits 
of a scholarship at Eton were professedly a free education, with free lodging, food, 
and raiment, anda fair chance of succession to a lucrative place at Cambridge. These 
scholarships were therefore in great request in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, and the electors were beset with the importunities of parents and patrons. 
In course of time, however, the interests of the scholars were sacrificed to those of the 
Provost, the Fellows, and the head-master, whose emoluments continued to increase 
while the boys committed to their care were badly fed, badly lodged, and compelled to 
pay for most of the necessaries of life. In the absence, moreover, of any proper 
supervision, there grew up an organised system of tyranny and bullying which 
rendered the existence of the younger scholars in college almost intolerable. Under 
these circumstances their number declined visibly, and in 1841 there were only two 
candidates for thirty-five vacancies on the foundation of Henry VI. 

To Francis Hodgson, who was elected Provost in 1840, is primarily due the vast 
improvement in the condition of the scholars, or collegers, which was effected in the 
course of the next few years. Better food was provided for the hall ; breakfast and 
tea were supplied at a very low charge ; and servants were engaged to perform some 
of the duties previously imposed upon the younger boys. The domestic superin- 
tendence of the collegers was entrusted to an assistant-master, and a matron was 
appointed to attend to their wants. Long Chamber, a dormitory containing no less 
than fifty-two beds, notorious for its filth and discomfort, was considerably curtailed, 
and separate rooms were provided for forty-nine boys by the erection of a new wing 
with funds obtained by a public subscription. Before long, there were sixty candidates 
at electiontide for a few vacancies. The remaining portion of Long Chamber was 
divided into cubicles in 1861 

Since the reforms of the early part of the present reign, there has heen a gradual 
but very marked change in the social position occupied by the collegers towards their 
schoolfellows. Various badges of inferiority, such as the obligation to wear thick 
black cloth gowns, even out of doors, have been removed, and the old animosity 
between collegers and ‘‘ oppidans ” has been appeased. The statutes of 1872 make no 
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mention of poverty among the necessary qualifications for a scholarship, and parents 
of independent means rejoice when their sons obtain places on the foundation at Eton. 
Admitted after a severe competitive examination, and specially encouraged in habits 
of industry, the*seventy collegers generally win a large proportion of the prizes and 
other distinctions that are offered to Etonians, and maintain the high reputation of 
their old school in the class lists at Oxford and Cambridge. A certain number of 
places at King’s are still reserved for scholars of Eton, but many of the latter now go 
to other coileges. 

It is remarkable that Henry VI. made arrangements in the statutes not only for 
the maintenance and education of the seventy poor scholars belonging to the founda- 
tion, but also for the gratuitous instruction in grammar of other boys resorting to 
Eton from different parts of the realm, and paying for their own board and lodging. 
A limited number of Commensales, or commoners of an upper class, the sons of noble- 
men or gentlemen, were to be allowed to sleep within the college, and to sit at the 
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second table with the chaplains, the usher, and the clerks, while others of a lower class 
were to sit with the scholars and the choristers, sleeping apparently in private 
houses in the town of Eton. In the course of the great Civil War, the Commensales of 
the upper class disappeared altogether, and the ‘‘ oppidans,” or Commensales of the 
lower class, ceased to take their meals in the hall. The total number of boys at Eton 
has fluctuated greatly from time to time according to the general prosperity of the 
country and the popularity of the head-master in power. In 1678 it was 202, and in 
1718 it was 353. The collapse of the South Sea Scheme caused an immediate 
reduction of almost 50. Under Dr. Barnard, whom Horace Walpole calls ‘‘ the Pitt 
of masters,” the number rose in eleven years from about 300 to over 500; but after 
his time, in 1775, it was once more as low as 246. Between 1823 and 1833 it increased 
from 510 to 627; in 1834 it fell to 486, and in 1836 to 444, mainly in consequence of 
severe criticisms on the Eton system of education. Dr. Hawtrey was therefore justly 
proud when, in the twelfth year of his administration, the school list recorded the 
unprecedented number of 777 names. Although the next few years showed a 
considerable decline, 801 was reached in 1859, and go8 in 1871. The actual number 
now is verging upon 1,000. 
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Until recently, some of the boarding-houses were kept by assistant-masters, the 
remainder by ‘‘dominies” or ‘‘dames,” who took no part in the work of education 
and had little or no disciplinary jurisdiction. The boys, therefore, who boarded in 
dames’ houses had as their tutors assistant-masters residing elsewhere. Now, although 
there remains only one female dame, the teachers of mathematics, science and French, 
are for some purposes accounted dames. Every boy—collegers and oppidans alike—has 
a tutor, who is responsible for him throughout his career at Eton; he is successively 
taught by different masters as he rises from one division of the school to another. The 
head-master of Eton does not receive boarders into his house. 

The sixth form has for a considerable period been limited to twenty, ten collegers 
and ten oppidans, but the arrangement and names of the other forms have been 
changed from time to time. At present, the fifth form comprises the first hundred, 
upper, middle, and lower divisions, and three army classes. Below it ranks the 
remove. The fourth form, which is divided into upper, middle, and lower, and the 
third form are subject to the lower-master. There is no longer a second form ora 

















HEAD-MASTER’S HOUSE AND COLLEGE BUILDINGS, FROM WESTON’S YARD. 


first. Certain unwritten but well-established rules regulate the right of fagging 
exercised by members of the sixth and fifth forms. These last have very little 
monitorial authority. 

All the ancient buildings of Eton College lie on the eastern side of the high road 
from Windsor to Slough. The most conspicuous of them is the church, or chapel, 
which consists of a large choir and a short nave or ‘‘ ante-chapel,” built of grey stone 
in the late Gothic style generally termed Perpendicular. Mullioned windows, lofty 
and broad, alternate in the choir with massive buttresses terminating in pinnacles which 
rise high above the roof. Upon the original establishment of the college, the old 
parochial church of Eton was converted into a collegiate church, and accordingly 
somewhat altered within. From the first, however, the royal founder contemplated 
the erection of an edifice more suitable to the wants of a corporation of secular 
clergy and a large grammar-school. <A formal document issued under the Great Seal 
of England in March, 1448, gives the dimensions of a church which was then in 
course of construction. Before long, however, the King resolved to enlarge the fabric 
so considerably as to necessitate the sacrifice of most of the work actually accom- 
plished. This second design was in its turn laid aside in favour of another conceived 
in a more magnificent spirit. According to this last, the church of Eton was to 
comprise a choir 150 feet long by 40 feet broad, within the walls, and a nave 168 feet 
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long by 40 broad, with an aisle on either side 20 feet broad. The nave would thus 
have been equal in size to that of the cathedral church of Lincoln, while the aisles 
would have been broader than those of that church, or indeed of any other in the king- 
dom except York Minster. The whole edifice would have been much larger than 
King’s College Chapel at Cambridge, with which it may most fitly be compared. 

Henry VI. himself saw the new choir almost finished, but the Wars of the Roses 
caused a long interruption of the work. At last, in the reign of Edward IV., Bishop 
Waynflete, at his own expense, provided a wooden roof for the choir, and made the 
first bay of the projected nave into a vestibule, or ‘‘ ante-chapel,”” somewhat similar to 
the corresponding portions of New College and All Souls’ College at Oxford. 

Since Waynflete’s time the exterior has not been much altered, save by the 
addition of Lupton’s Chapel between two buttresses on the north. The interior, on 
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OLD BOARDING-HOUSE IN WESTON’S YARD OCCUPIED BY MR. ARTHUR COCKSHOTT. 





the other hand, has undergone many vicissitudes representing successive changes of 
national opinion in matters of religion and ecclesiastical art. It assumed its present 
general appearance about forty years ago, after a ‘‘ restoration” which destroyed little 
except some unsuitable woodwork that had been placed there in 1699 and 1700. 
The stained glass of the great east window was the result of a subscription; other 
windows have been filled with better glass by private munificence. The choir contains 
only two sepulchral monuments, that of Provost Murray, a fine specimen of the 
Jacobean style, and that of Provost Hawtrey. In the ante-chapel there is a marble 
statue of Henry VI. by Bacon, a colossal effigy of Provost Goodall by Weeks, and a 
plain stone in memory of Sir Henry Wotton, with a remarkable inscription expressing 
his detestation of religious controversy. Etonian officers who fell in the Crimea are 
commemorated by a series of illuminated shields on the walls of the ante-chapel ; 
a solid stone screen designed by the late Mr. Street is a memorial to those who lost 
their lives in the service of their country in the Zulu War, the Afghan War, and the 
Boer War. 

Until 1868, all the boys were required to attend service in chapel at 11 and at 3 on 
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Sundays and holidays, and at 3 on half-holidays. Saturday was an inviolable half- 
holiday, and Tuesday and Thursday were usually half-holidays ; but the normal ar- 
rangements were liable to be thrown out of gear by the occurrence of a Saint’s Day, 
for not only was the day itself observed as a holiday, but its eve was accounted a half- 
holiday. Inasmuch, moreover, as some of the holidays were avowedly of secular 
origin, it is not surprising that service in chapel was regarded by many as a mere 
substitute for ‘‘ absence,” or roll-call. A reform of the Eton Calendar was effected in 
1868, when a short daily service at 9.25 A.M. was substituted for the casual week-day 
services mentioned above. The chapel has long ceased to afford accommodation for 
the whole school, and the younger boys have had to worship elsewhere. In this 
connexion it may be noted that a mission at Hackney Wick is supported by a sub- 
scription raised at Eton. 

Upon the north side of the ante-chapel, and almost parallel with it, is a building 
which was erected in 1689, to replace a very similar one that had been very insecurely 
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MR. A. COCKSHOTT'’S HOUSE FROM THE GARDEN. 


built a few years before. On the ground floor there are small rooms looking westward 
into the Long Walk, and an arcade along the school-yard, which lies on the east, and 
is approached by a gateway in the middle. Nearly the whole of the first floor is 
occupied by the upper school, which measures about 81 feet by 25. A great raised 
desk at the northern end is the official throne, or pulpit, of the head-master, and there 
are smaller desks for four assistant-masters, so that five classes could after a fashion 
be held there simultaneously. When Dr. Keate was in charge of the school, he some- 
times had as many as one hundred and ninety big boys in his own division, and the up- 
roar that prevailed, especially at the time of Windsor Fair and on the Fifth of Novem- 
ber, may be more easily imagined than described. His successor, Dr. Hawtrey, aban- 
doned the attempt to teach so large a number of boys, increased the staff of assistant- 
masters, and withdrew with a compact division to a smaller and quieter room. 

Since the erection of a block of new schools in 1861, and their subsequent enlarge- 
ment, the upper school has gradually fallen into disuse, and Etonians of the present 
day seldom enter it except at the time of ‘‘ trials,” or examinations, and other formal 
occasions. It is, however, thronged once a year—on the 4th of June, when some of 
the senior boys, attired in evening clothes, with silk stockings and Knee-breeches, recite 
selected passages in prose and verse before a large audience of school-fellows and 
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visitors. Its walls are an interesting memorial of the past, for the oak panelling is 
covered with the names of old Etonians originally carved at will by the boys them- 
selves when leaving school, but afterwards carved for them by a professional with 
regard to chronological arrangement. Above the panelling is a series of marble busts 
some set up during the present reign in commemoration of eminent Etonians. States- 
manship is represented by Sir Robert Walpole, Lord Chatham, Lord North, C. J. Fox, 
Lord Grenville, Lord Wellesley, and Lord Grey ; seamanship by Lord Howe ; law by 
Lord Camden and Lord Denman ; divinity by Bishop Pearson and Henry Hammond ; 

literature by Fielding, Gray, Porson, and Hallam. These, however, are but a few of 
the great men who have been educated at Eton. 

Beyond the head-master’s desk in the upper school is a smaller room, still called the 
library, although no longer stored with books. Here, in extreme cases, flogging is 
administered by the head-master, none of the assistants being empowered to inflict 
corporal punishment. The victim, kneeling on a wooden step, called the ‘* block,” is 
‘*held down” by two junior collegers, and a senior colleger hands to the head-master 
the necessary birch or birches. A former block was destroyed during a rebellion in 
1783, and fragments of it were distributed as trophies among the boys concerned. Its 
successor was cleverly carried away by the late Lord Waterford and two other old 
Etonians in 1836, and it is now preserved at Curraghmore as a historical relic. 
Flogging was for many generations the normal punishment for almost all offences, 
great or small, for serious breaches of discipline and for mistakes in Latin construing. 
Many amusing stories—some of them true, more of them apocryphal—are told of Dr. 
Keate and the vigorous manner in which he wielded the birch, and it is remembered 
that he suppressed an attempted rebellion by successively flogging more than eighty 
boys in the middle of a summer night in 1832. Since his time, there has been a 
gradual decrease in the number of floggings administered by subsequent head-masters, 
and Dr. Warre seldom resorts to this form of punishment. 

Lupton’s Tower, in the middle of the school-yard, rises above a vaulted gateway 
which gives access to the Cloisters, some parts of which are the oldest buildings 
at Eton. The original appearance of this small quadrangle was, however, 
considerably changed by the erection, in 1759, of a handsome but incongruous 
library on the southern side in 1725, and by the addition, in 1759 of a new story to 
the northern and eastern sides, in order to provide better accommodation for the 
families of the Fellows. In the library, which is no longer reserved for the 
exclusive use of the Provost and Fellows, may be seen some rare books and valuable 
manuscripts. There is also a very fine collection of engraved British portraits 
collected to illustrate Granger’s Biographical History. More interesting, locally, are the 
charters and other historical documents connected with the college and its possessions, 
which the late Provost, Dr. Goodford, placed in glass cases. Adjoining the library on 
the south, and approached from the Cloisters by a flight of steps, is the Hall, the walls 
of which were built by Henry VI. The oak panelling dates from the sixteenth century ; 
the roof and the furniture were made in 1858, at the charge of Mr. Wilder, one of the 
Fellows, who still survives. Here the collegers dine and sup daily at 2 and g P.M. 
The high table is seldom used except on the 6th of December—the birthday of 
Henry VI., and the 4th of June—the birthday of George III. A small doorway in the 
corner leads to the Provost’s Lodge, which has several other more important entrances. 
Scattered in the different reception rooms is a large and valuable collection of portraits 
of old Etonians, given by them or their parents as parting presents to successive 
head-masters, but since acquired by the college. Among the subjects are some of the 
most distinguished Englishmen of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, painted by 
the best artists of their time—Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Hoppner, Beechey, 
Lawrence and others. There are also earlier portraits of Henry VI., Richard III., 
and Henry VII., and of a long line of Provosts, beginning with Sir Thomas Smith. 
In the election-hall, which was built for a library, there is a curious picture of Venice, 
presented by Sir Henry Wotton. 
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Il.—ATHLETICS. 
By THE Rev. SYDNEY R. JAMES. 


In times past, perhaps even quite recently, the Eton system has been most roundly 
abused as a system which fosters athleticism in the many at the expense of mental 
culture. It is possible therefore that some people will be surprised to learn that, after 
all, for more than half the year there are at any given moment of playtime a large 
number of boys in the school for whom no outdoor occupation can be found. In the 
following article it will be the writer’s object to show how far this want is supplied, not 
only for individuals with a natural aptitude for games, but for the undistinguished mass. 

Let us follow the round of the school year, which may be taken as beginning in 
September, after the great annual exodus has occurred. At this time the leading boys 
are new to their work, and the destinies of the school are in a measure placed in fresh 








THE WALL GAME OF FOOTBALL. 


hands. Football is practically the only game played during this, the Michaelmas 
schooltime ; here and there you will find a racquet-player or a votary of fives who 
makes time for his favourite pursuit, but every one, except those debarred from the 
game for reasons of health, plays football more or less. In a correspondence which 
filled innumerable columns of the Zimes last autumn, the ‘‘ new tyranny,” as com- 
pulsory football was dubbed, found many enemies and many supporters. This is not 
the time or place for a discussion of the question, but it is no exaggeration to say that 
Eton masters, who are in this matter better qualified to judge than any one else, are 
unanimous in looking upon the system in vogue as a most valuable, indeed an indis- 
pensable institution. There are no hard-and-fast school rules on the subject; the 
number of times a week boys have to play varies in different houses, as do the penalties 
exacted for non-compliance with the house-rule, and the position in the school which a 
boy must attain before he is exempt from such compulsion. These matters are left 
entirely to the boys themselves. There are few indeed who do not look back with 
gratitude, either when they are still in the school, or after they have left, to a system 
which has compelled them as small boys to take a certain amount of wholesome open- 
air exercise even against their will. Many of those who have afterwards become 
enthusiastic and skilful players were unwilling enough to ‘‘ go down” to play as lower 
boys. 
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There are, as is well known, two games played at Eton—one at the ‘‘ Wall,” the 
other in the ‘‘ Field.” The first is only played by a very limited number of boys, for 
there is but one ‘‘ Wall ;” the game is of a mysterious and intricate nature, and the 
uninitiated spectator cannot as a rule even see how a point (called a ‘‘ shy ”) is obtained. 
Indeed, were it not for the time-honoured match between Collegers and Oppidans on 
St. Andrew’s Day, the game would probably become obsolete. As it is, however, the 
enthusiasm annually displayed, not only by present Etonians, but by old boys, shows 
little sign of diminution. It would seem at first sight that an eleven selected from 
nine hundred ought to beat an eleven selected from seventy ; but the sides are placed 
on equal terms by the fact that Collegers learn the game both in its principles and in 
its finer points as soon as they come to Eton, whereas it is uncommon to find an 
Oppidan who has more than one or at the outside two years’ experience. So it 
frequently happens that skill wins against strength. 

The ‘‘ Field” game is played by everybody. The picked players meet twice a week 
in ‘* Field” games, and about once a week there is a school match in which the school 
‘* Field” eleven contend against a team from outside—old Etonians, masters, old 
Etonians at the Universities, at Sandhurst, in the Guards, &c. 














THE RIVER AND THE BROCAS, FROM THE TERRACE OF WINDSOR. 


The rest of the school play in ‘‘house games.” Three or more houses unite and 
hire two or more fields, so that players may be sorted out roughly according to their 
size and skill, and the games may not be sfoilt by the admixture of smart performers 
with the hopelessly incompetent ; at any rate, not always. 

Three times a week on whole school days Lower boys play together from 3 to 4 
p.m. House games take place either ‘‘ after 12” (#.¢., from 12.30 to 1.30) on any day, 
or ‘‘ after 4” (7.¢., from 3 to 4) on half holidays. 

The real interest of football at Eton centres in the competition for the House 
Challenge Cup, which begins in November, and is finished in the last week of the half. 
Even boys who belong to houses which have no chance of the cup have a stimulus to 
exertion in the fact that they may win their ‘‘ house-colours ” ; for all the houses which 
enter for the cup, that is, something like twenty out of twenty-six, have ‘‘ colours” of 
their own ; and though these are not given to the whole eleven, except in the case of 
the two teams left in for the final tie, yet the longer a house survives in the competition 
the more ‘‘ colours” are, as a rule, given. No one unacquainted with school life would 
believe how great an incentive anything like a ‘‘colour ” is to a boy’s mind. This is 
in some ways ridiculous, but the fact remains. 

The Eton ‘‘ Field ” game has, in the opinion of the writer, merits, as a game for 
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boys, superior to those of any other kind of football. In it speed and skilful dribbling 
and accurate kicking have their due success, but strength and dogged perseverance 
and pluck are not left out inthe cold. A player of the clumsy, hardworking order is of 
the utmost value to his side. And further, the Eton game, unlike most other forms 
of football, is not hopelessly spoilt by the addition of two or three to the proper eleven- 
a-side: hence its value for ‘‘ house games.” 

Enough of football. Let us pass on to the 
‘* Easter half,” or ‘* Fives half,” as the boys call it. 
It is easy enough to find employment for all the 
school at football, but the fives-courts are limited in 
number, and though there are now fifty of them, only 
two hundred boys can play at a time, and two 
hundred is not a very large proportion out of nine 
hundred and eighty. There are nine ‘‘times” in a 
week for Fifth Form, and three for Lower boys ex- 
clusively, as at football. But the best players play 
every day, and sometimes twice a day, and there 
must be a number of boys left out in the cold alto- 
gether. What do they do? First, there are the 
Beagles, known otherwise as the Eton College Hunt. 
They go out thrice a week, but of course only a 
limited number of subscribers can be allowed to run 
with them; say one hundred and sixty. These then 
are provided for. Then there are paper chases, con- 
fined as arule to Lower boys. A few play football 
for a while. Some practice for school or house sports. 
After March 1st the river is open to enthusiasts. Some 
find room in the racquet-courts. A certain number 
work in the carpenter’s shop. But at any given 
moment there must always be a number unemployed ; 
it must be so at any school, and it is so at Eton. 
The consoling feature in the case of Eton is that so 
many of the fives-courts belong to individual houses, 
that all boys who care for it are sure of a certain 
amount of fives regularly ; but still the more skilful 
players get an undue advantage. 

The events of the Easter half, besides the com- 
petitions in Racquets (to select representatives for 
the Public Schools’ Challenge Cup) and Fives, are 
the School and House Sports and the Trial Eights. 
Of these no more need be said. 

After the Easter holidays the boys come back, 
looking forward, for the most part, eagerly to the 
summer half. Into it are crowded many events— 
the Fourth of June, Henley, the Winchester match, 
and ‘‘ Lord’s,” not to mention the House Cricket 
Cup, House Fours, and all the school aquatic contests : : 
except the Trial Eights, besides ‘‘ Wimbledon.” These MILLS & SAUNDERS, PHOTO. 
are for the minority—the distinguished athletes. To ypougry or june cosTuUME—CAPTAIN 
them we will return presently. But what of the OF THE BOATS. 
greater number—the undistinguished herd who, far 
from aspiring to represent the school with oar, bat, or rifle, unable perhaps even 
to hope for a ‘‘ Lower boat colour” or a cap in Middle or Lower Club, yet for all that 
want same employment for their time and their muscles, and enjoy a game of cricket 
or a good pull up the river as much as the greatest ‘‘ swell” in the place ? 

Here at least the ‘‘ wet-bobs ” are, in a way, better off than the rest. Any boy who 
can pay for a ‘‘lock-up” or a ‘‘ chance” can go on the river when he pleases. 
Within certain limits he is his own master, and if he is ambitious he may always bring 
himself into notice by constantly going down to be coached, or by entering for Lower- 
boy or junior races. It must be remembered however that all cannot be ‘‘ wet-bobs,” 
at least at once. For before a boy goes on the river he has to ‘‘ pass,” #.¢. to satisfy 
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a ‘‘passing”’ master or masters by ocular demonstration of his power and skill as a 
swimmer. The test is a severe but not an unfair one, and is intended to insure a 
boy’s being able to reach the shore if upset, even when hampered by clothes, under 
any ordinary circumstances. A boy, then, who wishes to be a ‘‘ wet-bob” must first 
‘* pass,” and if he cannot swim already, he must learn to swim. In the earlier weeks 
of the summer half bathing is of course out of the question, so all the new boys who 
have come since the end of the previous summer half must ‘‘ dry-bob” or do nothing 
for the best part of a month. This throws a great strain upon the resources of the 
playing fields, and it is to them that we must now turn. There are six separate 
grounds—Upper Club, Lower Club, Upper Sixpenny, Sixpenny, Jordan, and the new 
ground, well named Mesopotamia. On the ground called Upper Club, and occupied 
by the first school game, the second 
game, Middle Club, also finds its 
home. When cricket is in full swing 
the following games are going on :— 
1, Upper Club; 2, Middle Club; 3, 
Lower Club; 4, Upper Sixpenny ; 
5, Sixpenny. The first twenty-two or 
so in Upper Club, and the first eleven 
in each of the others named receive 
colours. 1, is picked from the whole 
school: 2, 3, and 4 from certain 
blocks of Fifth Form divisions: 5, 
from all Lower boys. Then come 
6, Jordan; 7, second Middle Club 
(these two are practically second and 
third Middle Club) ; 8, 9, second and 
third Lower Club ; 10, 11, second and 
third Upper Sixpenny; 12—16, 
various Sixpenny games. Any Fifth 
Form boys not picked up in regular 
games find their consolation in ‘‘ Re- 
fuse”’ games, sometimes as many as 
three in number. It will thus be seen 
that as many as nineteen games may 
be going on at the same time; say 
there are twelve a-side in each (pro- 
bably thirteen would be nearer the 
mark)—and four hundred and fifty 
odd may be playing. Besides these 
there are always some practising at 
nets. This enumeration however only 
applies to the earlier weeks of the 





HILLS & SAUNDERS, PHOTO. summer, for as soon as bathing 
FOURTH OF JUNE COSTUME—COXSWAIN OF ONE oF THE begins a number—especially of Lower 
UPPER BOATS. boys—find their chief delight in the 


waters of Cuckoo Weir and Upper 
Hope, and there is no longer the same pressure on the available space. 

To return for a moment to the select of the select. Whereas ordinary, 7.e. lower 
games are only played on Tuesday and Saturday ‘‘ after four” and ‘‘ after six,” and 
on Thursdays “after twelve,” and ‘‘after four,” the chosen few who play in Upper 
Club have, in addition to these games, to attend practice every day once, and most of 
them come twice, so that they are not overburdened with leisure for other amusc- 
ments. There are two professional bowlers constantly employed, and several of the 
masters give their help in coaching under the presiding care of that genius of Eton 
cricket, Mr. R. A. H. Mitchell, whose’astonishing- success in teaching the principles of 
the game is amply proved by the after-performances of a number of the greatest 
cricketers of the day. The point in which Eton cricket requires strengthening 
is in the lower games, where promising cricketers often acquire bad faults for want of 
being properly looked after ; but the improved organization of recent years is likely 
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to bear fruit in this respect, and the general level of merit is certainly higher than it 
was, even if there are at the moment no “ bright particular stars.” 

Of Eton rowing but little need be said. The style taught for so many years by the 
present Head-Master, Dr. Warre, has suffered no deterioration in the hands of his 
successor, the Rev. S. A. Donaldson, and the Head- Master himself still keeps a watchful 
eye upon the training of the Eton Eight for Henley. There the boys always make a 
gallant bid for victory even against opponents of vastly superior strength, and if they 
do not win outright, they are never very badly beaten. 

In the races which take place amongst the boys themselves the greatest interest 
really attaches to the House Fours, though of course the various sculling and pulling 
races excite much individual emulation. 

Such, then, is a rough review of a year’s athletics at Eton, taken mainly as regards 
the occupation provided for the school at large rather than as regards the distinguished 
athletes, who would make their way to the front under any system. And from this 
point of view it would not be fair to omit the Rifle Corps, which provides an interest 
and an occupation for a very large number of boys, to some occasionally only, to some 
nearly all the year round. The corps forms a separate battalion—the 4th Volunteer 
Battalion Oxfordshire Light Infantry; it consists of something over 300 members. 
During the summer half there are battalion drills every Monday morning, and the 
annual inspection takes place just at the end of the summer half. At the beginning of 
the summer holidays a detachment goes into camp for a few days, and days of very 
complete enjoyment they are. In autumn and spring there are field-days—six in all as 
a rule—when practice is obtained in outpost work, skirmishing, attack and defence, 
&c., either with other school corps, or occasionally with regular troops, or between the 
two half-battalions. The greatest interest is taken in these operations by all ranks. All 
the year round shooting goes on at the range which is close at hand, and herein is 
provided a pursuit which has its attractions for some who do not care for ordinary 
games. The corps fills a large place in Eton life, if not, strictly speaking, Eton 
athletics, and any account of that life would be incomplete without some allusion to it. 

Much more might be said on the whole subject, but the writer will be satisfied if he 
has succeeded in giving a tolerably comprehensive view of the everyday outdoor 
pursuits of an Eton boy in 1890. 


IIIl.—AS A SCHOOL. 
By THE Hon. ALFRED LYTTELTON. 


In the account which Mr. Lyte has given of the history of Eton in the past, he has 
in part answered the question from time to time put by friendly and hostile enquirers, 
‘*Why do you send your son to Eton?” For even if Eton had deteriorated and not 
advanced, men would support her from conservative instincts, from sympathy with her 
tradition, and from memory of her splendid past. There are others who would answer 
the question in the affirmative because they are satisfied that their son will be happy 
there. They remember the magnificent years they spent at Eton in their youth, the 
romance of the ancient buildings and nobly timbered fields, of the broad river crowned 
by the stately towers of Windsor ; they dream of their then frée and careless life, each 
day bringing some bright enterprise unmarred by doubts of expediency or ‘‘ question- 
ings of sense and outward things,” and they gladly echo the words of a well-known 
Etonian, ‘‘ In London life is endurable, at the University it was enjoyable, at Eton 
it was fascinating ;” and so they save their money and determine that at least their 
eldest son shall have the chance of kindling for himself those sunny memories ; perhaps 
they may ask him to work rather harder than they did themselves, but their object will 
be attained if he is as happy as they were. 

But first let it be freely admitted that there is something to be said against any 
public school in favour of home education aided by day schools, and completed by 
University life. All public schools, even the greatest, have a tendency to exact from 
their members too much uniformity. Boys resent the ‘‘ pain of new ideas” and 
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mistrust an original. Of such a one average school criticism is apt to say, ‘‘He 
is a very rum fellow,” or ‘‘ Oh, he is quite mad.” Investigation proves that the object 
of these comments has a dash of the poet or the man of letters in him, or perhaps he 
has not conformed to the strict law of custom in the school, or to the minutiz of its 
comical fashions. Not having attained a prominent position he has had the effrontery 
to wear a ‘‘stick-up” collar or has carried an umbrella furled (unfurled would be 
permissible) down the main street.1 Yet though these things may be said of opinion 
among the smaller boys at Eton, there exists in the higher parts of the school a 
tolerance and application of unusual tastes truly remarkable. 

Mr. Arnold’s famous ‘‘ There are our young barbarians all at play,” is singularly 
inapt to describe modern Eton, however appropriate it may have been to Oxford. The 
modern Etonian is in many ways marvellously civilized. He discusses politics and 
public affairs in the county council of the house debating society and in the parliament 
of ‘‘Pop,” and welcomes elaborate papers on literary topics read before a literary 
society meeting weekly.2, Once a year he does justice and credit to the teachings 
of a brilliant master of dramatic art. If perchance his applause of performances 
of Schumann and Brahms at the school concert is prescribed ‘‘not by Nature and her 
verities but by the century expecting every man to do his duty,” his liking of pretty 
things is genuinely shown in the refined decoration of his tiny room, and the sense 
of his dignity marked by the faultless neatness and taste of his dress. Notwithstanding 
these things, if your son has genius, if he has rare tastes, if he is acutely sensitive, if 
he has the Shelley temperament, you may well think that sufficient experience and 
contact with his fellows may be gained for him in a good day school, and that until he 
goes to the University his ‘‘immortal part”? may thrive best amid the associations 
and under the continuous influence of home life. As successful instances of this 
training two of the strongest and manliest of English statesmen may be mentioned 
—wWilliam Pitt the younger and Lord Hartington. 

In the second place it should also be owned that Eton is rather expensive. The 
school charges are not indeed heavier, if so heavy, as those of some other of the great 
public schools, but there is an air of wealth and a large way of looking at things, 
absolutely inevitable in a place whither so many congregate who, having taken. the 
trouble to be born, are relieved by circumstances from. the necessity of further labour. 
In any community expenditure tends to follow the lead of the wealthiest, and among 
average young Englishmen it requires the glorious enterprise of imprudent marriage 
to induce an effective economy. 

In the third place, few Etonians will deny that as compared, not with Harrow, 
Winchester, or Rugby, but with Clifton, Marlborough, Wellington, and Shrewsbury, 
the standard of general industry is not very high. It is indeed far higher than it 
used to be, perhaps as high as it can be, under the circumstances. For it is against 
the whole spirit and tradition of Eton for the authorities to be constantly watching 
and supervising the boys. The only way consistently with that tradition to exact hard 
work is by raising the standard of the examinations as high as possible, and by retiring 
the boys who fail to pass them. This I believe has been done, but it is obvious that 
examinations can never be adjusted so as to be beyond the capacity of an ordinary boy 
with hard work to pass. Clever boys are more likely to work than ordinary boys, for 
most do hardest what they can do best. But no school system can compel a clever 
boy to work. The standard must be adjusted for the mediocre. But these reasons, 
it will be said, apply to other public schools as well as to Eton. True, but the smaller 
public schools consist mainly of boys who have to make their way in the world ; and 
at Eton no energy, no ambition, no enthusiasm, can be entirely an adequate substitute 
for that necessity which is not only the mother of invention, but is the parent of nine- 
tenths of the industry of the world. The most ordinary man can get work out of a 
youth who expects a portion of £150 per annum, but it needs an Arnold or a Jowett 
to make an eldest son extend his full powers. And it is the misfortune not the fault of 
Eton that she harbours many eldest sons. 

We have seen then that in economy and in general industry Eton does not equal 
some of her competitors, but it may safely be said that she turns out many most brilliant 
scholars, as many in proportion to her numbers as almost any other school, and that 

1 ‘These are real instances of public school fashions. 


? Mr. Matthew Arnold once told me that the two best audiences in England were the Eton Literary Society 
and the Ipswich Working Men’s Club. 
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the collegers (from whose ranks eldest sons are as a rule excluded) are intellectually 
the most distinguished body of boys in England. But it is not in scholarship that her 
peculiar and unique strength lies. 

Mr. Ruskin once said that ‘‘ Germans are born students, Italians are born artists, 
and Englishmen are born captains.” I think that Eton plays a great part in giving 
this characteristic to Englishmen. Eton hasa special faculty in producing men with the 
qualities of leadership. She breeds captains. Go to the Universities, and to Sandhurst, 
explore the army, the Church, the Civil Service, and the Houses of Parliament, read of 
enterprise in the Colonies and in India, and in a word ransack the world of action and 
you will find Etonians constantly in the very front. And, what is more notable, you 
will observe that frequently these men are not intellectually superior to those they lead. 
Indeed they are often inferior. But somehow they get to the top. 

Within a year or two of his arrival at Eton a boy learns to rely on himself in all 
matters not connected with work. Even in his work far greater liberty is accorded to 
him than in most other schools, and after two years he may do a considerable portion of 
it very much in his own way. If he prefers assistance the best teaching in the world 
is at his service, if he wishes solitude he can remain unmolested provided that the 
results of it are satisfactory. In the organization of all games, in the conduct of the 
numerous debating societies, in the discipline administered by sixth form and by the 
captains of houses, the masters, unless invited to do so, very rarely interpose. Herein 
Eton differs widely from public schools lately established. I am told that in the latter 
the interference of the masters with games, debating societies, etc., etc., has to be 
constant ; the boys have not the tradition of self-government, they cannot organize, 
they are continually appealing for assistance, they are incapable of standing alone. 

At Eton the departure of every master, disastrous though it would be to the good 
fellowship promoted by their active participation in their pupils’ amusements, would 
not dislocate a single game or silence a single debating society. The result of this 
autonomy is most striking. I have often visited Eton both in the summer and in the 
winter, and have observed the extraordinary change which has come over a boy ina 
good position between July and December. In July he has been timid and frivolous, in 
December he is resolute, self-reliant and impressed with a sense of responsibility. What 
has caused this transformation? My friend has been in a subordinate position in July, 
but most of the senior boys leave at the end of the month, and in September he will 
therefore have become one of the leaders of the school, and by December will have 
exercised the duties of command for three months. He will have led his eleven to 
victory in football, he will have helped to keep order in his house, he will have 
taken the chair in the debating society, the thousand problems involved in ruling 
others will have presented themselves to him in miniature, he must show tact 
and resolution, he must depend on himself, he must not be a master or anything 
like a master, but if his heart is in the right place he can do as much for the 
school as the best and strongest of them. Some of the authorities, recognising this, 
entrust much of the discipline in their houses to the care of the boy captain, and at any 
rate one celebrated instance of a community mainly self-governing has been seen by 
thousands of Etonians, presided over now and for many years past by a lady of unique 
tact, humour and sagacity, untiring in kindness, unerring in swift intuition of character. 
Such a conclusion to a boy’s career at Eton has the greatest effect on his character. 
I do not think that he loses the elasticity and charm and freshness of boyhood, but 
certainly he gains many of the qualities of a man. 

Space forbids enlargement on other topics which might otherwise be properly 
treated here. Much might be said of the reforms of the last twenty years, which have 
mitigated so greatly the antique classicism of former Etonian learning, and yet more 
of the tutorial system, which secures to every Eton boy permanent relations of a very 
close and confidential character with one master, selected at the outset of the boy’s 
career, and who throughout his schooldays is to him really, and not nominally, i 
loco parentis. But I trust that enough has been said to convince candid inquirers 
that the passionate attachment which Etonians feel for their school is solidly founded 
and can be amply justified. 








S. CECILIA. 


By LEWIS MORRIS. 


THEN, as we passed, we came on one whose face 

The whole world knows, so fine a soul and hand 

Knew her long since, and fixed her for our eyes— 
A maiden with rapt gaze, and at her side 

An idle music, listening half entranced 

To some celestial harmonies unheard 

Save by pure souls like hers. There was no need 
To name her name, as thus the tale began: 


Once in old Rome, long centuries ago, 

There lived a pair, noble in rank and soul, 

Who, though the Pagan idols still bare sway, 
Knelt not to them, holding the faith of Christ. 
And one fair girl was theirs, Cecilia, 

Nourished on thoughts of virgin purity 

Which filled her cloistered gaze. No earthly love 
Might touch her pure pale soul, which always viewed 
Lit only by the frosty moon of faith, 

The cold clear peaks of soaring duty pierce 

The still blue vault of heaven, as soar the snows 
Of lifeless Alp on Alp, where comes no herb 

Nor blade of green, but all the icy world 
Dreams wrapt in robes of sterile purity. 


For evermore to her rapt eyes the skies 

Stood open, evermore to her rapt ear 

Celestial music came, and strains unknown 

To mortal sense amid the throng of life 

Hushed all the lower tones and noise of earth 
With heavenly harmonies; and the high notes 

Of the angelic chanting seraphim 

Would occupy her life, until her soul, 

Rapt by the ravishing sound, would seem to ’scape 
From her raised eyes, and float, and speed itself 
Between the rhythmic wings of harmony, 

Even to Heaven’s gate, and was transformed and lost 
Its earthly taint; and sometimes on her lips 

Thin traces of the heavenly music dwelt, 

Which bound the listener fast, and of her skill 
Some half-remembered echoes, faint yet sweet, 
Were born again on lute or pipe, and linked 

The world with Heaven; the immortal chanting quires 
With earth’s poor song; the anthems of the blest 
With our poor halting voices, till the soul 

Of that fair virginal interpreter, 

Pierced with keen melodies, and folded round 
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With golden links of gracious harmonies, 

Lived less for earth than Heaven, and to her thought 
It seemed a guardian angel stood by her 

In sleep or waking hours, so that no care 

For earth or earthly love might press on her. 
Such sweetness touched her voice, the sacred quire 
Would hearken pleased, and voices not of earth 
Mingled with hers harmonious, and she drew 
From voice and hand such descants as the skies 
Themselves had envied, as with pipe on pipe 
Conjoined with wedded notes and varying tones 
She made high music to our Lord in heaven. 


- 
- 


Now, when this maiden lost in dreaming thought 
Bloomed in full age, her father bade her wed 

A noble Roman youth, Valerian, 

A Pagan yet; but she, whose filial love 
Constrained her to obey, beneath her robes 

Of marriage hid a robe of penance still, 

And to her husband, whom indeed she loved 
With wifely love, she told her wondrous tale— 
How night and day, whether she slept or woke, 
A mystic guardian, standing at her side, 

Kept watch and ward, unfailing. And when he 
Asked sight of him, and proof, she bade him seek 
The saintly Urban in the Catacombs, 

Where he lay hid, and he consenting went, 

And rose converted from his old unfaith 

And was baptized; and when, a Christian now, 
He sought his home again, he heard within 
Enchanting music sweet, and strains divine ; 
And long time listening rapt, at last he came 

To his wife’s chamber, and beheld, indeed, 

His eyes being opened by his faith, a form 
Celestial standing by her, with a crown 

Of roses in each hand, in scent and hue 
Immortal, and the Angel as they knelt 

Crowned each with them—the crown of martyrdom. 


- 


And then, because the Lord Valerian 

Obeyed so well, the Angel bade him ask 

What boon he would. And he: ‘ My lord, I have 
A brother of my love, Tiburtius ; 

Let him believe.’ And he made answer to him, 
‘So shall it be, and ye shall both attain 

The martyr’s crown.’ And-then he passed away. 
And presently Tiburtius, entcring, 

Though yet he might not see the roses, knew 
Their fresh immortal sweetness, flood the air 
With fragrance, and he heard the gracious words 
Cecilia spake, and all her proofs inspired 

Of Heaven and of the truth, and so his heart 
Was touched and he baptized, and held the Faith. 


‘* But when the Pagan Lord Almachius, 
The prefect, heard these things, he bade them cease 
To call on Christ, and when they would not, sent them 
To prison dungeons foul, and thence to death. 


‘* Last, when the brothers died, his pitiless rage 
Summoned Cecilia. Her, with threats of pain 
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And horrible death, he bade do sacrifice 
To the false gods. She, with a smile of scorn, 
Denied him; and the people round who heard 
Her constancy, wept for the fate they knew 
Waited the fair girl-wife, and, bathed in tears, 
Confessed themselves to be like her, of Christ, 
Till the fierce prefect, mingling rage with fear, 
Spake thus: ‘What art thou, woman, who dost dare 
Defy the gods?’ And she, with lofty scorn: 
‘I am a Roman noble.’ He in wrath, 
‘I ask thee of thy faith?’ And she: ‘Oh, blind! 
See these whom my example drew to Christ, 
And be thou answered.’ 

‘*Then with panic haste 
A headsman sent he whose keen axe should end 
That high undaunted courage. He, with fear 
And trembling hand, upon her slender throat 
And virgin breast planting three cruel strokes, 
Fled, leaving her for dead. But three days yet, 
Three precious days she lingered, strengthening all 
Her converts in the Faith, and to the poor 
Vowing her wealth; and last of all she sent 
For Urban, and besought him of his grace 
That of her palace they should make a church 
For Christian worship. 

‘*Then she raised her voice 
In soaring hymns of praise, and with her sang 
The quire of Angels, chanting row on row 
Celestial strains, and the rapt hearers knew 
The sound of heavenly voices and the lyres 
Of the angelic company ; and yet, 
When her voice soared no longer, but was still, 
Fair dying echoes, fainter and more faint, 
Stole downward from the skies, and then were lost 
Within the heavens—the music of a soul 
Which swells the eternal concert and is blest. 


And still where once she sang, the unfailing grace 
Of music rises heavenward, day by day ; 
For, as she would, they built a stately church 
Above her. There, when centuries were past, 
The Pontiff Paschal found her body lie, 
Wrapt in a tissue of gold, and by her side 
Her husband and his brother. 
‘* And, again, 
After long centuries they built a shrine, 
And in it laid an image of the saint 
In Parian marble. On her side she rests 
As one asleep; the delicate hands are crossed, 
Wrist upon wrist; a clinging vestment drapes 
The virgin limbs, and round her slender throat 
A golden circlet masks her cruel wound. 
And there she lies for all to see; but still 
Her voice is sounding in the Eternal Psalm 
Which the Church singeth ever, evermore, 
The Church on earth, the Church of Saints in Heaven.” 


























ADARE MANOR. 
BELONGING TO THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF DUNRAVEN, K.P. 


By THE LADY ENID WYNDHAM QUIN. 








DARE is situated in the lowest part of the wide plain of County 
Limerick, encircled, though at some distance, by low, smooth- 
sloped hills, and with the bright little river Maigne watering its 
woods and meadows. 

Remarkable features of scenery it has none, but it posseses no 
small share of quiet loveliness. Loveliness consisting chiefly of 
gentle slopes of emerald sward, noble groups of stately and broad- 
branched trees, clear and sparkling water winding its way through 
thickets glowing with the rich crimson of dog-wood, and the gold 

of graceful osier, and‘fair glimpses caught here and there of thelifted blue of distant hills, 

framed in the grave sable of pine-boughs, or the more vivid foliage which crowns the 
elm and oak. But though Adare would always have been fair and fertile, though 
nature’s hand traced the soft undulations of the ground, and led the windings of 
the clear river through smiling meadow and dusky wood, and strewed the fields 
thick with cowslip-gold and anemone-silver—though through nature it receives the 

invigorating sea-breeze and the refreshing sea-shower, and has the hills cast like a 

rampart wall around it, yet I doubt if it would have attracted more attention than an 

ordinary fertile valley, had not its owners bestowed upon it an unusual amount of care 
and love. 

The scenery which impresses us most is certainly that in which nature is seen in 
her primitive condition. In which we have evidence of her growth and decay, her 
caprice, her submission to eternal law, unchecked and uninfluenced by human hand, 
but we also feel a certain pleasure in the contemplation of those scenes whose ordered 
stateliness and harmonious beauty attest to the labour and skill with which man has 
developed natural virtues and checked or concealed natural waywardness or dis- 
advantages. 

And therefore, I think, I am on the whole justified in asking the reader to leave for 
a while the more frequently trodden routes of travel in Ireland and accompany me in 
spirit for an hour’s ramble through the woods and by the waters of Adare. I naturally 
feel some hesitation in doing so, for Adare is my home, and I may easily be led by 
my affection for it to exalt its simple beauty, and to suppose it more worthy of the 
attention of others than it really is. My own happiness has been so much increased 
by the beauty of the simple scenery around me, and my life is so bound up, by 
association and memory, with that scenery, that I can hardly fail to regard it with an 
admiration which may appear uncalled for by the casual visitor. 

Two things urge me to persist in my attempt to bring before the eyes of the readers of 
this magazine the scenes which have so pleasantly influenced my own life. The first is, 
that as those who are really fond of Nature (and for these alone I write) love her in 
her simple as well as in her sublime aspects, and as Adare does indeed possess a great 
amount of quiet loveliness, I think that they, coming to enjoy and not to criticise and 
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compare, may really find some pleasure and interest in the place. The second consists 
in that feeling, which when we have tasted of a pleasure and found it real and deep, 
makes us wish for others to taste it too. I have found great delight in the particular 
woods and waters and flowers of my home, I somehow think that others might find it 
also. I should like them, if possible, to enjoy what I have enjoyed, and, therefore, in 
the strength of this and the preceding argument, I invite the reader to accompany me 
for a short ramble through Adare. 

The first object which strikes the eye on entering the demesne is a tall gray tower 
rising above the trees, and as the house to which it belongs comes more fully in view, 
we are told by its goodly proportions and fair architecture, that its builder loved the 
site on which he reared it, and intended Adare to be the home of his race for genera- 
tions. It is built in the Tudor style but with a certain freedom and originaiity, and 
want of adherence to the strict architectural law of any particular age. Those who 
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care to read the history which is clearly written on the walls of any noble building will 
find plenty to interest them in the quaint gargoyles that look down from every angle 
and ‘‘ coign of vantage,” their demoniac scowls, or ridiculous grimaces frozen and fixed 
in the gray limestone, and the gracefully carved patterns, and knots of bossy foliage 
that here encircle the crests of the family, and there fill panels beneath some projecting 
window, while those who look only at the structure as a whole will not fail to admire 
its harmony, the beauty of its proportions, and the fair colours obtained by the 
chequering of its surface with blocks of red and yellowish lime-stone. 

As I see, by the number of names entered in the visitors’ book, that visitors like to 
explore the house, I will invite the reader to follow me into the interior of my home, 
on the chance that it may interest him too. Through a small vestibule, hung round 
with antlers and brightly blazoned shields, we gain access to the great hall. The 
stranger’s first feeling is, I think, one of astonishment, at the boldness of the designer 
in seeking to introduce in a dwelling-house those elements of space, height, and 
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mystery, which help to constitute the sublime, and, on taking a further look round the 
apartment, one of admiration at the manner in which they have been obtained and 
combined without unfitting it for domestic uses. For the hall has indeed more the air 
of an ecclesiastical building than a dwelling-room. Lofty pillars of gray stone support 
the oaken roof, tall windows filled with stained glass admit the light in streams of 
gold and crimson, old oak panelling and the deep carving of niche, cornice, and soffit 
produce an air of mystery and dim richness, while the great organ whose rows of 
silver pipes gleam in their setting of elaborate tracery still further increases the 
impression of sacredness and solemnity which the mind at first receives. But on 
taking a second look we perceive at once that this hall is intended to be very 
comfortably lived in. In the open hearth of the immense fireplace great white logs 
and squares of brown turf, supported on brazen fire-dogs, blaze and crackle, the 
nakedness of the lofty walls is concealed by fine antlers, suits of ancient armour and 
weapons tastefully grouped and arranged, comfortable furniture, bright flowers, and 
broad-leaved palms relieve the monotony of gray stone and dark oak, and a minstrels’ 
gallery occupying one side, at some height, suggests pleasant ideas of music and 
cheerful social gatherings. 

Whatever the reader’s particular taste may be I think that he is almost sure to find 
something to interest him in this hall. If he cares for architecture he will admire its 
proportions, the arrangement of the upholding and dividing pillars, the leading of the 
staircase through lofty balustrades of carved oak, and the placing of the windows ; if 
he likes carving he will find many a graceful and well-executed pattern or intricate and 
rich design, wreathing itself within panels or following the course of mouldings ; if he 
takes an interest in antiquities he will be able to study the skeleton of a gigantic elk 
dug out of a bog in the vicinity, and the numerous swords, bucklers, and curious old 
weapons, which as we noticed before, decorate the walls, and if it be music that he 
loves, there is the great organ ready to speak to him with its hundred voices. Perhaps 
however he may care for none of these things. Pictures may be his hobby, or natural 
scenery. I will therefore take him, first to the gallery, where one or two good pictures 
are to be found, and then out into the Park, where he may choose the scenery for himself. 

The gallery is reached by a passage and flight of steps in the thickness of the 
wall, lighted by arched windows looking down into the hall, which has a most 
picturesque effect. Still more picturesque is the view of the hall afforded by the 
minstrels’ gallery, which we now enter and pass along before opening the tall and 
wonderfully carved doorways that once stood in some ancient church of Antwerp, but 
now admit us into the beautiful room we wish to visit. As we enter, we shall, if it is 
a sunny afternoon, be almost dazzled by the flood of many-coloured radiance which 
the sun streams through the great western painted window, but when our sight has 
sufficiently recovered to enable us to look round, we shall at once be struck by the 
harmony and exquisite proportions of the gallery in which we stand. It is said to be 
one of the most difficult tasks of the architect to design a gallery so that its proportions 
shall be pleasing to the eye. In most galleries faults of this kind are not much 
observed, as they are generally constructed entirely for the reception of pictures and 
objets d'art, which occupy the mind and prevent it from dwelling upon the apartment 
in which they are contained, but when a gallery is intended for a living-room, as this 
one at Adare, it becomes a matter of the greatest importance whether the proportions 
are just and beautiful. That they are so, in this particular gallery, is felt at once by the 
spectator, however ignorant he may be of the subtle laws which regulate such matters. 
The room is perfectly harmonious and well balanced, and produces upon the mind that 
sensation of satisfaction and pleasure which just and fair proportions always give, in 
whatever object we view them. To say that an apartment is well proportioned is 
however to give but a very vague idea of its appearance, and I will therefore mention 
a few of its most important features, before asking the reader to join with me in the 
admiration which I think is due to its beauty. The dimensions of the gallery are one 
hundred and thirty-two feet in length, twenty-one feet in breadth, and twenty-six feet 
in height, and it is lighted by five great bay windows, the upper lights of which are 
filled with stained glass, setting forth in many a glowing ordinary and glancing field 
of azure, vert and gules, the alliances formed by the family for many generations. 

The window at the east end overlooks the river, whose sweet, subdued murmur is 
heard unceasingly, imparting a certain pensive restfulness and calm to the place. The 
ceiling is of oak, with massy bosses, pendants, and pierced spandrils, and has its 
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cornice upheld by carved shields. Of oak also is the parquet floor, whose smoothness 
and polish produce almost the effect of water, and by causing it to reflect both the light 
and the articles of furniture placed upon it, add materially to the beauty of the room. 
Of oak, too, is the panelling which decorates for a certain height the north side of the 
wall. This panelling would, I think, very much amuse and interest the reader, could 
I bring it in all its quaintness before his eyes. The subjects are all taken from the 
prints in Froissart’s Chronicles, and if he has ever glanced at that book, the mere 
recollection of the historical events as there depicted will cause him to smile. More 
ridiculous still do they appear when carved and arranged in the confined compass of a 
panel. Here we 
have a_ fierce 
battle, in which 
the soldiers are 
running and fight- 
ing on one an- 
other’s heads, 
here the scaling 
of a tower, which 
must be a com- 
paratively easy 
business, as_ the 
men are as tall as 
the tower itself— 
and in this most 
touching _repre- 
sentation of a fair 
ladye, bidding 
farewell to her 
true knight from 
her bower win- 
dow, we are un- 
able to feel the 
true pathos in- 
tended, onaccount 
of the fear which 
seizes us lest the 
fair ladye’s volu- 
minous _— person 
should _ overbal- 
ance her fragile 
bower, and both 
she and the bower 
be _— precipitated 
upon the head of 
the unfortunate 
knight. But de- 
spite these curious 
defects of composition and perspective, and the want of any notion of the relative 
size of objects, there is great life, freshness, and vigour, in the quaint scenes, and 
great ingenuity is displayed in the manner in which battles, sieges, and sea-fights 
are made gracefuily to fill their respective panels, and pennons and lance-heads kept 
within tne limit of their encircling pattern. 

On the other side of the room stand between the three red marble fireplaces, great 
carved presses of walnut ; and above these as above the panelling, pictures are hung, 
amongst which the distorted and gloomy trees of Salvator, the dingy green canals by 
which Canaletti endeavours to represent the glowing ‘‘ city of the sea,” the bright 
female faces of Kneller, and the delicate forms and exquisite colour of Sir Peter Lely 
may be distinguished. 

But I must not forget to ask the reader to walk down to the west end of the 
apartment and look up at the high stalls which decorate each side. One set of them 
was brought from Antwerp, and the other so skilfully copied from it by Adare workmen, 
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that critical connoisseurs have been unable to tell which was the foreign, and which 
the Irish work. Very rich in design, and very beautifully executed they are. Round- 
faced cherubs peep out at us, smiling and sweet even in the dark oak out of which 
they are chiselled, luxuriant foliage wreaths itself round twisted shafts, conventional 
ornament, intricate and rich, decorates the projecting cornice and brightly-blazoned 
shields which in the old Antwerp church set forth the rank and family of each stall, 
serve to relieve the monotony of the dark wood-carving. 

I have now mentioned a few of the features of this gallery, but I do not think 
that in following me thus from one object to another, the reader can have obtained a 
clear idea of its general appearance. I would have him pause once more before 
turning away, and glance down its long perspective, without fixing his eye on any par- 
ticular spot. He willthen, I think, carry away with him the remembrance of a stately, 
rich and beautiful apartment. He will be impressed by the sense of peace, comfort, 
and grave grandeur which pervades the scene and, I think, will readily acknowledge 
that the Adare gallery combines in an unusual manner all that is calculated to elevate 
the mind, delight the senses, and impart refined enjoyment. I promised the reader 
that when I had shown him the apartment containing the pictures he should wander 
about in the park and find for himself the spots which pleased him best, so we will 
leave the house and I will try and bring before his eyes the most prominent features of 
the surrounding scenery. 

On the southern side of the house flows the Maigne, one of the prettiest little rivers 
that was ever tossed out of the golden urn of a hillside nymph. It winds through 
the park in curves and loops of shining silver, now leaping over a weir with mimic 
jets of spray and bright gushes of hurried water, and foam-crested wavelets playing 
back on each other’s smooth, green slopes—now calming itself for a moment in deep 
brown pools where the bubbles like great jewels float slowly round and round, and the 
fins of the fish gleam like silver between the stones—now making its way with difficulty 
under the tangled boughs of dogwood and osier matted thick above its surface, a safe 
home for timid moorhen and a nesting-place for the wild duck, and now emerging into 
light and flowing swiftly and busily between the green banks of the meadows, 
and round the grassy shores of little islands starred with primroses, or set thick with 
the ——s silver of snowdrops. Beneath the house it runs very swiftly with a 
strong, swirling, eddying current down the centre, showing that the real object of the 
river, despite its wilful wanderings and playful pauses, is to get into the Shannon and out 
to the sea as soon as possible ; but it is yet calm and clear enough to reflect in every 
ripple either the gray of the towers, or the crimson of the Virginia-creeper upon them, 
or the sable of the great cedar-branches that almost rest like outstretched hands upon 
the water. 

On the opposite bank of this river the park, broken by one clear line of blue where 
sleeps a lazy little lake, rises softly to the great wall of trees which shuts out the 
surrounding world, in winter by a deep. brown curtain, in summer by a bright tapestry 
of varied green. In front of the house lies an Italian garden with regular flights of 
steps, and dark, pointed cypress-yews bordering straight gravel-paths, and beyond its 
trimly-kept lawns stretches a long vista of level sward, fenced in by a broad belt of 
russet wood above whose rounded tops the smooth, blue outline of a neighbouring 
hill is seen to rise. On the northern side the trees again close in, but are here inter- 
sected by numerous winding paths, which lead through grassy lawns embroidered with 
daisies and by shrubberies ringing with the songs of happy, unmolested birds, to quiet 
nooks where month by month Flora strews her fairest jewels, and where, from the first 
frost-pinched snowdrops to the last brown ‘‘lord-and-lady,” almost every wild flower 
may be found. Behind the house are trees again—indeed they are everywhere. The 
chief beauty of Adare consists in them. Its very name is derived from two words— 
‘* Ash-tara”’—-which means ‘‘ the ford of oaks.” The place seems made that they may 
display their utmost beauty and grandeur in it. The greensward laid so smooth and 
level that they may strike their roots deeply and firmly without hindrance—and the 
clear river led amongst them that they may never lack moisture and due nourishment. 
Tall elms full of stately majesty, giant oaks, their gnarled boughs hoary with silver 
lichen—beautiful beeches, their stems gray, and smooth, and rounded as cathedral 
pillars—larches tufted with emerald and jewelled with rubies ; cedars, one mass of 
solemn sable—all these and many others far too numerous to mention here—rise in 
proud isolation or group themselves into fair groves on every slope and in every hollow. 
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Then there are the pines—ranging from the lofty Scotch fir to the splendid nodilis with 
its cone of silver-sprinkled branches—doing good service by giving warmth and 
colour to the landscape when winter has stripped the other trees of their glowing robes. 
Colour! ah, that is a great source of beauty at Adare. 

I have often noticed that in Ireland Nature’s colouring is much brighter and richer 
than in England, and her effects dependent upon colour, far more striking. The 
blue of the hills is deeper, the blue of the sky purer, the blue of the water more intense. 
The sunset clouds are of a more splendid crimson, the rainbow relieves itself more 
vividly against the deeper gloom of the passing storm—the very sunshine is’ more full 
and golden, and the grass and the flowers certainly glow in brighter and fresher tints. 
This fact lends a peculiar charm to any Irish scene, however devoid of actual beauty it 
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may be ; but when the landscape is already lovely as at Adare, it increases that love- 
liness tenfold, and becomes an unfailing source of delight to those who appreciate 
‘* sacred” colour as Ruskin calls it. 

We have now briefly reviewed the surroundings of Adare and noticed some of its 
characteristics, but I think the reader cannot but feel that despite all the charms lent 
to it by Nature and developed by loving care, the place must be wanting in real interest 
if it has no human associations, no tale of human joy and sorrow connected with its 
name, no ancient legend to give a pathos to rippling river and woodland glade. ‘* Man 
is the sun of his world,” and I think we will find it almost invariably the case that 
Nature’s fairest scenes fail to inspire us with true interest if we cannot read upon them 
some human record, and connect them with the story of some toiling, struggling 
human being like ourselves. Our hearts naturally go out in sympathy to our brothers 
of whatever age or clime, we take keen interest in their successes or failures, their 
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joys and sorrows, and the scenes which impress us most are generally those which are 
linked to some story of their lives and deeds. The primeval forest is magnificent, but 
I have heard it said by many travellers that its majesty soon became oppressive and 
wearisome to them, and the pine-forests of Jura and the recky shore of Uri have power 
to stir our hearts more deeply than all its untrodden aisles, because their trees and 
rocks, and waters, are hallowed by the memories of noble men, and consecrated by 
deeds of human heroism. The crumbling walls of some ancient fortress are looked 
upon by us with deeper interest than the frowning cornice of the great natural cliff, 
because they were once raised by a man like ourselves, bear witness to his labour, 
necessity, and skill, and have the strife and sorrow and difficulties of human beings 
knit up with their old scarred stones. The things of Nature are sometimes too far 
above us, and too wonderful for us to grasp them, they are cold in their perfection, 
self-sufficient in their beauty or strength, but every man can to a certain extent, 
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understand and sympathize with the feelings, weaknesses, and difficulties of his fellow- 
men, and it is ‘‘ the still, sad, music of humanity,” that we listen to after all, above the 
singing of birds and the plashing of waters. 

Therefore Adare, with all its sweetness of forest glade and glancing water, would 
be deserving of little notice, did no tradition attach to its fields, and no monument of 
past ages overshadow its flowers ; but if the reader will have patience with me a little 
longer, I will show him that the true interest of the spot lies not so much in its 
sweeping elm-boughs as in the hoary ruins which they shade, and less in its sparkling 
wavelets than in the ancient stones they lave. Not far from the Manor itself, on a 
green slope falling gently to the water lie the ruins of a Franciscan abbey. The chief 
part of the building was raised in 1464 for the Observant Brothers by Thomas, Earl 
of Kildare, and Johanna his wife, in honour of St. Michael the Archangel ; and it was 
completed by different devout persons whose names are all inscribed in an ancient 
register which was read out every Friday in the Chapter-house, that the friars might 
‘*pray for the health of their benefactors’ souls.” During the wars of the great 
‘**black” Earl of Desmond, the friars were expelled from their abbey, and Queen 
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Elizabeth bestowed the desecrated building on Wallop, a soldier of fortune, who 
allowed it to go to ruin. The Church was much grieved at losing her hold on an abbey 
which possessed such fat lands, so much fine timber, and had a river flowing near, so 
well-stocked with fish for Fridays and fast-days, and did her utmost to regain it. She 
succeeded, but at what precise period is not known; and in a letter from Justice 
Walsh to Burleigh, giving an account of ‘‘ Ye state of M’onster altered by ye Erle of 
Desmond’s actions,” we find the first complaint to be ‘‘ the Abbaye of Adare stored 


again with Friars.” During the Civil wars in the reign of Charles I., the peace of the 
monks was again disturbed and the sanctity of their cloister violated. The Earl of 
Inchquin—‘‘ Murrough of the conflagrations ”—came down with fire and sword, sacked 


the abbey, carried off the plate, emptied the cellar, and finally slew the priest and burnt 
part of the building. In the glare of these flames we lose sight of the further history 
of Adare Abbey, but where records fail the imagination steps in to fill up'the picture ; 
and by glancing over its beautiful ruins we shall obtain a truer idea of its history than 
in poring over the dusty parchments which antiquaries have unearthed and garret- 
students deciphered. 

Passing first under a ruined archway whose keystone bears the saltire of the 
Kildares, blazoned with orange and silver lichen, and then through a low and narrow 
doorway with a slab of gray limestone for porch, we leave the warmth and sunshine 
for shadow and chill air, and find ourselves suddenly transported from the nineteenth 
to the fifteenth century. Above our heads a tall, gray tower lifts itself into the sun- 
shine which steeps its rugged brows in gold and brightens, too, the glossy plumage of 
the jackdaws who sit chattering at each angle; in front of us the blue sky is seen 
through the stone mullions of a noble, shafted window ; at our feet the damp, dank 
grass starred by no daisies, (for no sunshine ever comes to drink its dewdrops) is 
chequered by old monumental slabs worn level with the ground, and on each side of 
us rise rugged walls, partly covered at the base by rude plaster but displaying at the 
top nothing but scarred stones, warmed and enlivened by every variety of moss and 
lichen. We are in the nave of the church, let the reader pause to look at the perfectly 
preserved sedilia, at the recessed tombs with their carved and crocketed finials, and 
then pass into the transept under one of the two pointed arches which, springing from 
an octagonal pillar, divides it from the nave. Facing us is one of the recesses above- 
mentioned, and we notice at once that the wall within it is stained and spotted with 
dull red. The imagination immediately conceives a scene of violence and bloodshed, 
and is in this case not wrong. 

When the Cromwellian soldiers came down upon the abbey, the priest was saying 
Mass. On each side of the altar stood the little acolytes swinging their censers, in the 
body of the church knelt the faithful. Suddenly the low murmur of the Latin prayers 
and the wail of the A/iserere were broken by the clatter of hoofs, by the clash of 
arms, and by the shouts of soldiery. Many a meek face grew pale within its cowl, 
many an attenuated hand grasped nervously at the crucifix, but the priest continued his 
murmuring as if he heard it not. In broke the soldiers. The timid monks were 
huddled together like a flock of sheep, the censers lie smoking on the pavement 
together with the rich plate snatched from the altar, the sacred building echoes to the 
tramping of armed heels, to the clang of steel, to the oaths and shouts of the fierce men, 
and the terrified cries of the friars. A torch is thrust into the roof, red flames begin to 
leap up, still the priest stands at the altar. Exasperated by the calmness and courage 
of the monk, Murrough, the wild leader of the band strides up: his sword flashes 
in the red glare of the kindling rafters. Another moment, and the priest is being 
hounded down the nave and into the transept. He yet hastime to fling his arms round 
the feet of the Virgin who smiles in her niche above the recess, and then falls, pierced 
by many sword thrusts. So Adare has a martyr of its own, and can proudly point to 
bloodstains more deeply red and more numerous than those which visitors to Holyrood 
strike matches to go down on their knees to discover. 

In this same transept are two chantry-chapels, beautiful little places, each with its 
narrow lancet window, and its recess surmounted by carved foliage. More beautiful, 
I think, with a blackbird perched on the window-ledge for chorister, and a tapestry 
of green, red, and variegated ivy concealing the walls, than when the incense rose in 
fragrant clouds to the vaulted roof, and a circlet of tapers burned around the flower- 
wreathed image of the Virgin. 

Nature is kind to ruins. When Time has taken from them the beauty and sub- 
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limity with which they were first endowed, when he has traced tracks in the polished 
stone, and stained the marble with lichen, when the painted window is broken and the 
tesselated pavement trodden down underfoot, the fresco peeled off, and the purple 
hanging rent away—when frost, wind, and rain are allowed unhindered to carry out 
their work of destruction, and none stays the falling stone, or props the tottering 
buttress—then she comes and puts up her hangings of green and gold, paints her 
frescoes with silver and scarlet, and lays down her pavement of emerald. Her gentle 
fingers soften the sharply-broken angle, and veil the scars and rents with waving 
flowers. She gives to the whole ruin a loveliness and a dignity which stir our hearts 
more deeply than all the pride of soaring turret and glistening masonry. More 
interesting than the nave are, I think, the little cloisters, though to them attaches no 
legend of bloodshed and rapine. They consist of a square surrounded by lofty walls, 
with a narrow gravel path running round it, and a plot of garden or ‘‘ garth” in the 
centre which has a fine old yew overshadowing it, and is separated from the path by a 
low wall surmounted by a row of small, pointed arches, carried on double shafts. In 
the western wall is a small figure of St. Bridget, a most benign and bountiful lady, 
for if you will but bestow a kiss upon her old gray face she will grant any wish that 
you form at the moment. She looks exceedingly grim and fierce for a saint, | am bound 
to say, but then so many devout Catholics and superstitious persons of all sects have 
come by zealous kissing to obtain their hearts’ desires, that her nose has been kissed 
off, poor thing, and her once smiling lips worn down to a mere slit. Such is this 
ungrateful world’s reward for liberality—even when it flows from a saint! The 
romantic loveliness of this little cloister cannot be imagined except by those who have 
seen it. With the sable boughs of its ancient yew forming its roof, with its garden 
carpeted by blue and white spring violets, with its lofty walls shutting out the outer 
world, but not preventing a stray sunbeam or two from playing on the polished surface 
of its graceful arches, it is the calmest and most secluded spot imaginable, and 
expresses the very essence of monastic life. In some such cloister as this, I think, 
must those glorious visions of saints and angels, which he afterwards transferred in 
such glowing colours to his canvas, have appeared to Fra Angelico, and some such 
quiet nook as this within a convent’s walls must have impressed by its holy calm the 
romantic soldier heart of Loyola. 

Having now taken a glance at the dwelling of the monks, we will pass on to the 
proud castle over whose turrets the great Desmond once had sway, and through whose 
gateway thekerns of the Geraldines rode out on their errands of blood and fire. No 
particular date can be assigned for its building, but tradition says that it was raised 
by ‘‘ Geoffroi de Morreis,” 1226, and its architecture indicates a period not later than 
the close of the twelfth century. I shall not trouble the reader by referring to all the 
historical mentions of this castle, for they are so involved in the complicated and 
confused history of the civil wars and feuds constantly raging between Ireland’s great 
families—Geraldines, Fitzgeralds, and Desmonds—that they would prove of no interest 
except to an antiquary or deeply-read student of Irish annals, and only puzzle and 
probably horrify the ordinary reader. I shall, therefore, only set down a few of the 
chief events with which it is connected. 

In 1312 we read of a great banquet and joyous festival given at Adare by Baron 
FitzThomas. In 1314 it is conferred upon John Darcy, guardian to the young Earl 
of Kildare, by a grant from Edward III., and in 1519 Gerald, ninth Earl of Kildare, 
sets out from Adare to meet the charges brought against him by Cardinal Wolsey. 
The year 1535 sees the rebellion of Thomas, the tenth Earl, and all his lands being 
attainted, the Earl of Desmond takes possession of the ‘‘ castels in the countie of 
Lymeryk ” and holds them till 1583. About this time the celebrated Severus, Dean of 
St. Patrick’s, is deprived of his deanery because he refuses to take the Oath of 
Supremacy, and flying to Desmond Castle is there hospitably received and concealed. 

In the wars which terminated in the death of the unfortunate Earl of Desmond, 
Adare is frequently mentioned as the scene of skirmishes, sorties, and attacks ; and in 
1578 we find that it is taken by the English after a siege of eleven days. The following 
year Captain Mallery defeats the Geraldines at Manisteranena, and stations an English 
garrison in Desmond Castle. Hooker’s Continuations of Hollinshed gives a curious 
description of a combat between the garrison, consisting of 120 men, and Sir James 
Desmond's force of 430, in which the English defeat the Irish after eight hours’ hard 
fighting and kill more than fifty of the enemy without losing one man! Remember, 
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credulous reader, that the historian is English! Then follows a long piece of confused 
history—we read of civil wars, massacres, insurrections, plots, sieges, and skirmishes, 
till we are sick of bloodshed—and I think the reader will gladly agree to skip over 
this period. 

We must notice, however, that the English still held Desmond Castle in 1581, but 
the following year Desmond, supposed to be dead or beyond the seas, suddenly re- 
appears at the head of a large force, marches to Adare, beleaguers the garrison, and 
regains possession of his stronghold. Here he remains till the end of the year, ‘‘ caring 
neither for tillage nor reaping, but the reaping of the Butlers by day and by night, so that 
the lowing of a cow, or the voice of a ploughman was not heard from Dun-casine to 
Cashel.” 1583 sees the bloody career of this wild Earl cut short in Castle Island. The 
next notice we have of Adare is in 1599, when Essex marches into Munster to attack 
the Geraldines. He encamps his army on the banks of the Maigne, but the troops of 
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Desmond sally forth from the castle, and joining the Geraldines so harass his force 
that he can make no further progress and camps at Askeaton. 1600 sees Adare still 
held by a Desmond, but in the same year Sir George Carew takes it and holds it through 
a long siege, during which the garrison could only obtain water by excavating a sub- 
terraneous passage to the bed of the river. In 1641 the castle is again seized by 
insurgents, and they hold it till the Earl of Castlehaven drives them out. Finally, in 
1657, Protector Cromwell gives an order to dismantle Desmond Castle. Such is a very 
brief outline of the history of this castle. 

Like all Irish strongholds—for when has unfortunate Ireland ever been at peace ?— 
it was the scene of perpetual warfare. Held by the Geraldines for a month, by 
the Desmonds the next, having England’s banner floating over the keep at sunset, 
and ‘‘ Thanet-a-boo ” ringing on the courts at sunrise. 

Ah, if that old gray keep, and if those grass-grown courts could speak, what tales 
would they not tell of sieges and scalings, of triumphant sorties, and bloodstained 
retreats! Of deeds of heroism done in crumbling breaches, of traitorous plots hatched 
in the dead of night, of women’s tears shed over flaming homes and slaughtered 
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heroes, of the wail of captives fettered in the dark, damp dungeon. They have 
watched and taken part in the history of a whole country, those old scarred 
stones, nor are they wholly silent. Through their scars and fire stains, and crumb-. 
lings they speak to us, and if we listen with sympathy, they will tell us things that 
remain unknown to those whose very lives have been spent over the annals of the 
past. Even should the reader be but very slightly acquainted with the different 
styles of architecture, I think that on entering the outer ward of Desmond Castle, and 
looking up at the ruins around him, he would immediately recognize in their every 
line the characteristics of the Norman period. The broad, square keep, massive and 
gray and weather-beaten as a rock, tracing itself against the sky in outlines like 
those of a natural cliff, and pierced here and there with dark slits, where the daws 
rear their chattering families, but through which many an arrow once whizzed forth 
onits errand of death—the rude, and 
crag-like solidity of encircling walls 
and battlements—the low-browed en- 
trance to the keep and the dark, 
gloomy dungeons within—the exceed- 
ing roughness and simplicity of the 
mouldings of doors and windows— 
these and many other peculiarities 
tell at once to what early period the 
fine old structure belongs. There is 
not the slightest attempt to decorate 
or beautify any part of the building, 
except the banqueting hall by a two- 
light window with cusped heads. 
Everything is as simple, as solid and 
as strong as possible. 

In those days men built for shelter 
and protection, and of necessity 
alone. They did not build for the 
sake of having beautiful places to 
dwell in, they would just as soon 
have made the greenwood tree their 
roof, and the river-bank their hall; 
but a sharp arrow could pierce the 
foliage of the tree and a sharp sword- 
thrust be dealt upon the river’s bank, Li ull 
and as arrows were then constantly ; 2 ee 
flying about, and swords neverrested §wiINDHAM THOMAS, FOURTH EARL OF DUNRAVEN. 
in their scabbards, they wanted some 
places where they could get out of the way of these weapons and hurl them 
at other people. So they built in the style best suited to their necessities 
without giving a thought to its appearance. The keep so high—not because 
it would rise nobly above the woods and be a fine object in the landscape—but 
because from the top of it, the warder would be able to see for many miles the 
glitter of a lance, or the moving of a troop of horsemen ; the walls thus battlemented 
not because it gave them a grand and craggy appearance, but because it rendered 
them easier to aim from, and less easy to scale. They had no time, those stirring 
men, whose life was spent with foot in stirrup and lance in hand, to enjoy the beautiful, 
to study Nature, to cherish fancies and carve them in stone. Warfare was their 
occupation, plundering their pleasure, deep-drinking in the hall their rest and relaxa- 
tion. Trees were only known to them as supplying tough wood for spear-handles, 
herbs and flowers as making healing balsams for wounds, buildings as places to store 
plunder and get out of the way of arrows in. Sothey raised these buildings as quickly 
and strongly as they could, and used them just as the animals do their dens, as 
shelters against the hunters and the elements, having no more idea that they were 
doing anything grand and noble, than the chaffinch has that its nest is a miracle of 
woven loveliness. 

But they did do something great and noble. Every work which fulfils the purpose 
for which it was wrought, perfectly and simply and fully, is good and noble work ; 
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and this rude old Norman architecture exactly meeting all the requirements of that 
age, appeals to us by its simplicity, asthe elaborate buildings of Flamboyant, Gothic, 
and all the pedimented porches of the Renaissance fail to do. It is so honest and 
straightforward. It tells its story so plainly. It tells us all about the wild days which 
gave it birth, about the necessities and difficulties and toils of the men who raised it, 
about the insurrections and feuds and wars which brought about its building. It is 
noble architecture, also, because it bears, as every good work does, the impress of its 
builders on every line and stone. The latest school of Gothic is weak, false, and 
redundant, because its founders were weak men, unbelievers, full of false, over-driven 
sentimentalism. .The Norman style is simple, massive and grand, because the Normans 
were simple, sound-hearted, and true, morally and physically grand. Therefore I 
think, did the reader stand under the archway of Desmond Castle and look up to its 
keep and round to its battlements he would feel love and reverence spring up in his 
heart towards the gray majesty of the ancient tower, and the gloomy strength of its 
encircling walls. Having said that Desmond Castle is a perfect type of an early 
Norman fortress, I need waste no time on further description of it, as that type is 
well known to every one, but I must direct the reader’s attention to part of the 
building to which a gloomy legend clings. 

The ruins of the banqueting hall are very large, and have several windows over- 
looking the river, as well as a tall, narrow doorway. ‘Two or three broken steps lead 
from this doorway to the water’s edge, and here, every night glides a monk, tall, thin, 
and sinister-looking, with a red cloak flowing over his emaciated limbs, and a great 
book clasped in his hands. For a few moments he stands on the steps, watching the 
moving blackness at his feet, and then, without word or warning, plunges himself 
headlong into the stream. No reason is given for this nightly recurring suicide, no 
legend helps us to decipher the lines of remorse and woe traced upon the brow of this 
poor ghost, and we can only conjecture that some deed, unusually dark, even in those 
dark ages, drives the sin-stained soul of the wretched friar to revisit the scene of his 
crime and self-revenge. 

Before we leave the Castle, I would bid the reader admire with me, the beauty of 
its site. It stands on the very brink of the river; its foundations are set deep in the 
water, and its rugged walls, massive buttresses and ivy-wreathed turrets, are reflected 
leaf for leaf and stone for stone in the clear, tremulous mirror. The glancing of the 
bright stream beneath the grim, gray fortress, the sparkle of the weir round the foot 
of its tower, the sweet, monotonous cadence of the ripples as they plash against the 
old stones, the beauty of those long reflections—quivering streaks of gray and green 
cast deep down into azure—increase the loveliness and romance of the scene tenfold. 

A moralist, as he watched the swift flowing of the river, could hardly fail to dwell 
once more on that well-worn theme—the fleeting character of human life—and as he 
glanced from ‘silver stream. to mighty tower reflect upon the generations that have 
lived and passed away since first the gray shadow darkened the silver current. Yes, 
the terror of Black Desmond’s name is passed away, and the young Lord Thomas 
sleeps at Rouen, his sorrows at an end, the war-cry of the Geraldines is heard only in 
the refrain of a ballad crooned over the cottage fire on Christmas night, but still the 
Maigne flows on, as swift and full as in the days when it rolled red to the Shannon, and 
still the old keep rears its massive brow into the sunshine, though the birds build in 
its loopholes, and the rabbits play around its walls, once defended by the life-blood of 
heroes. 

And now the reader has passed with me through the fairest spots of this quiet 
valley of Adare. I have shown him my home as it appears to me, I have led him to 
all my favourite haunts. If I have erred in supposing that Adare possesses enough 
interest and beauty to be worthy of attention from a wider circle than that of its 
inhabitants, my error, fostered by a natural love of my home, will be, I hope, by virtue 
of its cause, readily forgiven ; but, if there isin this brief sketch anything to amuse 
or interest one reader, if some one carries away but one idea of the loveliness of a 
simple Irish valley, or is brightened for one moment by the thought of its quiet 
pleasures, my own joy in the scenes around me will be infinitely greater, and my first 
effort in the path of literature perhaps not altogether fruitless. 























OVERLAND FROM INDIA. 
By SIR DONALD MACKENZIE WALLACE, K.C.I.E. 


I.—BomBay TO BUSHIRE. 


altogether overland. From Bombay to the head of the Persian Gulf 
I went by steamer, touching at a number of interesting places by 
the way. First of these was Karachee, a busy little oasis on the 
shore of the Scind desert, not far from the delta of the Indus. 
Karachee aspires to become a great commercial port for the vast 
grain-producing region of the north-west, and believes she could 
=— compete with powerful Bombay as far east as Delhi and even to 
Cawapore, which i is now an important centre both for grain and for manufacturers, if 
only she could get a direct railway constructed to these places. More than once she 
has memorialised the Government on this subject, and she has adduced strong argu- 
ments in favour of her proposals, but financial considerations have hitherto prevented 
her proposals from being adopted. Meanwhile she is striving, not unsuccessfully, to 
develop her trade with the north-west, and has thrown out two long arms into the 
sea to protect the ships that come into her harbour. . And it is not merely from the 
commercial point of view that her harbour is of importance. It plays also a-by no 
means insignificant part in the general scheme of Imperial defences, as the port nearest 
to the north-west frontier. Of this fact an official recognition has lately been given in 
the shape of new forts on the shore with heavy guns, which would doubtless give in 
time of war a good account of any hostile ship of war that might come within range. 
Almost immediately after sailing out from between the two long arms of the 
harbour we can see in the distance the point on the shore where the north-west 
frontier of India reaches the sea. It is not marked by any colossal delimitation pillar 
or other visible sign, and even if we were travelling by land we should probably pass 
from British territory into independent Biluchistan without being conscious that we 
had crossed a frontier. Nor would we be one whit less safe in the land of the so- 
called independent tribes, for the Biluchees have none of the fanaticism and little of 
the predatory character of their Afghan neighbours on the north, and they are well 
under the control of our political officers, who contrive to maintain order in these wild 
countries without the help of uniformed policemen and the penal code. I happen to 
know a good deal about the recent history of Biluchistan, and I can say confidently 
that if ever the history of British India comes to be written in detail, one of the most 
satisfactory chapters will be the record of the work done by these plucky, muscular, 
hard-riding Britons, with their rough-and-ready methods tempered by sterling 
honesty and a sturdy sense of justice. 


The Sultan of Muscat. 


After touching at Gwador, a poor fever-haunted village on a natural, half-protected 
harbour, we leave the Biluchistan coast and make for the western point of the Arabian 
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Peninsula. Here we find shelter from a roughish sea in the little bay of Muscat, a 
picturesque indentation in a bold, bare, rocky coast. The town, which gives its 
name to the bay, and which has occasionally played a subordinate part in Arab history, 
nestles on a narrow bit of shore at the foot of an amphitheatre of precipitous rocks, 
on the crests of which are perched a series of primitive forts, very useful as well as 
ornamental, for they are still required to protect the place against the marauding 
Arabs of the interior. Indeed at the moment of our arrival a little army of these 
troublesome people were threatening the town, and I was in hopes that I might have 
an opportunity of seeing from the walls some dashing exploits of Arab chivalry per- 
formed in the bloodless style of modern Arab warfare. These hopes were soon 
dispelled. As soon as the steamer cast anchor, a fine barge, propelled by.a dozen 
swarthy, stalwart Arabs in magnificent scarlet uniforms, came alongside and took me 
to the British Residency, where a native Indian gentleman who was temporarily acting 
as Resident hastened to assure me that the town was quite safe from attack. Though 
the Sultan’s recent attempt to disperse the enemy’s forces had proved unsuccessful, 
his rival had not since ventured to advance. Even the satisfaction of making a recon- 
naissance was denied me, for the enemy was encamped at a distance much too great 
to be got over in the few hours at my disposal. I had to content myself, therefore, 
with visiting the Sultan in his palace—if a very ordinary, moderate-sized, oriental 
house can be called by that name. His Highness is a boy of about eighteen, son and 
successor of the late Seyyid Turki, who was long a British protégé, and who was not 
ungrateful for the support frequently afforded him by the timely appearance of a British 
gunboat, ready to shell any besieging force. The son does not appear to have the 
ability and energy of his father, but he is an intelligent, amiable youth, amenable to 
good advice. The interview I had with him was of the ceremonial, uninteresting 
kind, but when I rose to depart he insisted on accompanying me to the gate and there 
presenting me to his ‘‘ gate-keeper,” a magnificent Persian lion, who did not look at 
all amiable, but who assumed a respectful attitude when his master spoke to him in a 
commanding tone. From the palace I went to visit the only European merchant in 
the place, an enterprising Scotchman, who admitted that Muscat was a little out of 
the way, and might not suit a man fond of society and amusement, but maintained 
that on the whole it was not a bad place to live in, the only serious drawback being 
the frightful heat in summer. His principal occupation consisted in exporting dates 
to America, a new trade, which is assuming considerable importance all along the 
shores of the Persian Gulf and even into Mesopotamia. In Muscat, which has no 
date-palms of its own, or any other kind of vegetation, the supply is obtained from 
the oases of the interior. 

Towards evening the wind died away and we spent the night pleasantly sailing 
across a calm sea to the Persian coast, which is here low and tame, with mountains in 
the background. First we touched at Jask, which is simply a transmitting station of 
the Indo-European telegraph, built on a long solitary spit of sand and inhabited by a 
few European officials with their families: then at Bender-Abbas and Linga, small 
commercial towns with open roadsteads, which look bright and pretty enough when seen 
from a distance, but squalid and miserable when inspected more closely. 

From Linga our direct course lay along the coast to Bushire, but we had on board 
a great many bags of rice for Bahrein, and accordingly we steered for that curious island 
which lies near the other side of the Gulf, close to the so-called ‘‘ Pirate Coast ””—a 
designation which has not yet entirely lost its primitive meaning. As these pirates 
carry on their trade in a peculiar way perhaps I ought to say something about them. 
They do not prowl about and attack ships, like the pirates of history and romance : 
indeed, the great majority of them do not belong at all to a sea-faring race. On the 
contrary they are Arabs who live at some distance from the coast, and who begin their 
expeditions by seizing boats which they find drawn up on the beach or anchored near 
the shore. If the boats do not already contain enough of plunder, they are used for 
raiding expeditions like those of the old Norsemen. And woe to the undefended 
village which receives a visit from them! Serious raids are now, however, a thing of 
the past, and our political officers could, without difficulty, completely put an end to 
this form of lawlessness if they were allowed a free hand. Unfortunately, in this part 
of the world the efforts of the Government of India to maintain the pax Britannica are 
regarded with profound mistrust by Turkey, and marauders often escape punishment 
by taking refuge in Turkish territory. Any action taken against such criminals might, 
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it is thought in Constantinople, give an appearance of legitimacy to our peculiar 
political position in the Gulf, whereas that position cannot be reconciled with the Sultan’s 
pretensions to sovereignty over the whole of the Arabian Peninsula and the adjoining 
waters. Persia, toa, has interests in this region ; and Russia is suspected of a desire to 
appear on the scene. 


The Sheikh of Bahrein. 


In these circumstances the local native potentates try to steer their barks 
cleverly—sailing sometimes very near the wind—among the conflicting diplomatic 
currents, and none have hitherto been more successful, if I am rightly informed, 
than the Sheikh of Bahrein, whose island we were about to visit. Having clearly 
recognized that, whatever the future might bring forth, the English are for the present 
far more powerful than any of their rivals, he has placed himself at their service, to the 
advantage both of himself and of law and order in the Gulf. To the Turkish officials 
on the mainland, and to his co-religionists generally, his conduct does not perhaps ap- 
pear in quite so favourable a light as it does to us, but that is of no practical importance. 

Having heard much of the Sheikh whilst I was still in India I was anxious to see 
him, and as soon as the steamer cast anchor I sent a messenger to say that I should be 
happy to pay my respects if convenient and agreeable to him. In the course of the 
evening the reply came that he had already been informed of my intended visit to the 
island and would be glad to receive me next morning. 

Before sunrise I was on deck, and even before going on shore I was amply rewarded 
for the effort of getting up so early. As the sun rose the tiny ripples on the light- 
green water became tipped with crimson and gold, and the greyish-brown masses on 
the land dissolved themselves into variously coloured, well-defined objects. Our steamer 
was anchored in a broad bay, about half a mile from the shore, on the left of which was 
a town of some size, and on the right a large number of palm trees with much thick 
undergrowth. To the left of the town, and further away, was another island with a 
town and a large fort upon it, and beyond the palm trees and underwood rose the ruins 
of a mosque with minarets. There seemed hardly a breath of air, but the bay was alive 
with little sailing craft, flitting about with a speed which suggested some occult means 
of propulsion. One of these, bearing the British flag, soon came alongside, and I was 
greeted by the British political agent, a polite, amiable native, who informed me that 
the Sheikh had crossed over from the farther island, where he usually resides at this 
season of the year, and was awaiting my visit. At once I went ashore and found 
before the gateway of the Chief’s house a large group of retainers, any one of whom 
might have made a living in London or Paris as an artist’s model—all of them plenti- 
fully supplied with old-fashioned weapons which would have excited the envy and 
cupidity of a bric-a-brac hunter. The house itself in its dimensions and appearance was 
even more modest than the ‘‘ palace” of the Sultan of Muscat, but the owner of it 
looked a much more interesting personage than the young son of Seyyid Turki. His 
features could not be called handsome or regular according to any of the usually 
recognized standards, but the expression was pleasing, his manner was singularly 
graceful and dignified, andin his mouth the rough, guttural sounds which make Arabic 
such an unmelodious language were in some degree softened. In his deep lustrous 
eyes I thought I perceived a great fund of Oriental diplomacy, but I was perhaps 
reading into them what I had previously read in official papers concerning his sayings 
and doings. About these sayings and doings I should have liked to have a long 
confidential chat with him, but I felt that, as | was merely a tourist making a ceremonial 
visit, it would be highly unbecoming in me to go beyond the polite platitudes com- 
monly used on such occasions. It was, however, not without a feeling of regret 
that I took leave of him with no prospect of ever seeing him again, for it seemed 
to me that I was losing an opportunity of being initiated into the secret history 
and most recent phases of piracy and politics in the Gulf, an interesting subject 
which occasionally forces itself upon the attention of the Government of India. 

From the Sheik’s house I rode out to the Fountains, which are, after the Sheik himself, 
the most interesting thing on the island. On them, and in a lesser degree on the pearl- 
fisheries, depends the prosperity of the population. As the island is low and flat one 
would naturally suppose that fresh water must be scarce, but in riding out of the town 
one finds frequently streams of clear, sweet, running water, far exceeding in amount 
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the requirements of the inhabitants, though it is copiously used for irrigation. In the 
streams are lots of fish resembling trout, which dart away in shoals as soon as they dis- 
cover they are being looked at from the bank. The streams all come from the Fountains, 
which are about three miles distant from the town, near the ruined minaret which I had 
seen from the harbour. Here stood evidently an ancient city, of which only a few 
ruins remain. The Fountains fortunately are still as brisk asever. The biggest of them 
bubbles up into a great circular pool and fills a rapidly flowing canal about four feet 
wide and two feet deep. But where does all this water come from? It is difficult to 
say, but we may safely presume that as there are no hills in the island it must come 
by submarine channels from some high ground on the distant mainland. No doubt 
geologists could explain all about it, but to the unscientific tourist it seems very 
wonderful. The direct and indirect effects are more easily understood than the causes. 
Thanks to the plentiful supply of water it is possible to raise good fodder and rear 
fat cattle, and I afterwards heard on the Persian coast that Bahrein butter was in 
great request. ‘ 

Some miles beyond the Fountains an English archeologist had recently been 
making excavations, and I should willingly have visited the spot but I found it was too 
far off. This was something of a disappointment for me, for I was interested in Bahrein 
antiquities, having often encountered the name of Bahrein when studying the early 
history of Islam; nor was I altogether consoled by the assurances of the natives that 
nothing had been found, because I knew that in the mouth of an ignorant Oriental the 
phrase means simply that no treasure in the form of gold or silver has been brought to 
light. At a later period of my journey I met the archeologist in question, but he did 
not volunteer any information and I did not venture to question him, because I have 
generally found archeologists to be very reticent people. When they have been lucky 
and are on the track of finding more they are naturally afraid of putting others on the 
scent; and when they are unlucky they do not like to talk about their mishaps. 
Regarding these Bahrein excavations a report will be made, I believe, in due time to 
the British Museum. 

From Bahrein we steered once more for the Persian coast, and next morning we 
anchored off Bushire close to the Persepolis, a ship of war which comprises the whole 
of the Persian navy. She was built in Germany, and her officers are all Germans. 
Soon after we had cast anchor I was installed in the house of the British Resident, 
enjoying the comforts of an English home. Wherever the Englishman goes he carries 
a great deal of his own country with him, and very pleasant it is to light on a bit of 
England in the far East. 


II.—A Trip up THE KARUN. 


In the original programme of my journey I had determined to go from Bushire up 
the Tigris to Bagdad, but I now determined, for reasons which need not here be 
enumerated, to cut out this part of my programme, and my kind host offered me as 
compensation a trip up the Karun, a river about which there had recently been a good 
deal of diplomatic correspondence. Attentive newspaper-readers will remember that 
our Minister at Teheran had succeeded in the teeth of much opposition on the part of 
Russia in getting the Karun opened for foreign trade. The Cabinet of St. Petersburg 
had accepted the fact with tolerably good grace, but the newspapers of St. Petersburg 
and Moscow had raised an angry wail over what they considered a serious blow to 
Russian trade and Russian political influence. By preventing the transit of foreign 
goods across the Caucasus, Russia had practically excluded her competitors from the 
markets of northern Persia, and hoped to extend gradually the sphere of her commercial 
influence to the southward. Any improvement of the means of communication from the 
south must necessarily interfere with the scheme by facilitating the import of English 
goods from the Persian Gulf. From the Russian point of view, therefore, the opening of 
Karun to foreign trade was certainly undesirable, but with all due deference to my 
friends in the Russian press, I cannot help thinking that their manner of dealing with 
the subject is a little illogical. They abuse in no measured terms what they call the 
English commercial system, and at the same time they call upon their own Government 
to emulate and surpass it. And unfortunately they misunderstand and misrepresent 
what they condemn. They cannot believe, for example, that goods from France or 
Russia can be imported into a British colony or dependency on the same terms as 
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goods manufactured in Lancashire ; and many of them evidently imagine that all non- 
English manufactures are rigorously excluded from India by a protective tariff! Tell 
a Russian that a British colony can establish a protective tariff against English goods, 
or that the Parsee mills of Bombay are now successfully competing with the mills of 
Lancashire not only in India but also in the Chinese markets, and he will receive your 
assurances with undisguised incredulity. If he condescends to argue he will probably 
say that it is quite impossible that the notorious commercial selfishness and tyranny of 
England could admit such things! 


The Sheikh of Mohammerah. 


I was thinking of all this as we steamed up the Gulf on board the Lawrence, a fine 
paddle-steamer of the Indian navy, which has been placed at the disposal of the Resident 
in order that he may be able to visit without delay such places as Bahrein and Muscat, 
where his presence may at any moment be required. Our immediate destination was 
Mohammerah, a small Persian town at the junction of the Karun and the Shatt-el-Arab, 
the broad river formed by the confluence of the Euphrates and Tigris. At the mouth 
of this river we noticed the fortifications recently constructed by the Turks to prevent 
any steamer going up to Bassra and Bagdad without the Sultan’s permission, and two 
or three hours later we cast anchor at the mouth of the Karun, where a deputation 
from the local Sheikh came on board to welcome the Resident. The Sheikh himself did 
not come on account of a diplomatic illness of a peculiar kind, which was afterwards 
explained to me. It seems he is a remnant of the old Persian system of ad- 
ministration, according to which the greater part of the country was governed by 
semi-independent chiefs, who owned allegiance to the Shah, but who did not allow any 
interference from Teheran, and who paid as little money as possible into the Imperial 
treasury. This primitive order of things is now being replaced by a centralized 
administration, and the Sheikh of Mohammerah, whose jurisdiction extends a consider- 
able way into the interior, has not yet accommodated himself to the new system. As 
yet the Government has refrained from using force against him, but he shrewdly suspects 
that the forbearance hitherto displayed may at any time suddenly come to an end, and 
he has made his preparations accordingly. On the other side of the Shatt-el-Arab, in 
Turkish territory, he has built himself a house, where he generally spends the night, 
and where he is said to have deposited a large portion of his treasures. So long as 
he is on the Persian side he always takes elaborate precautions against being arrested 
or kidnapped, and a boat is said to be constantly in readiness to convey him to the 
house across the river! When the /ersefolis visits Mohammerah his diplomatic 
illness prevents him from going on board, and in order to give this diplomatic illness 
a semblance of reality, he refrains from going on board the war-ships of other nations. 
Hence his not coming in person to visit the Resident. 

Mohammerah is a miserable little place surrounded by palm trees, and so little 
above the level of the river that it ought to be very swampy and unhealthy. It looked 
from the water so uninviting that we did not visit it, but at once got on board a big 
steamer belonging to Messrs. Lynch and Co., which was waiting for us. On that 
steamer we sailed up the Karun about 120 miles to Ahwaz. Of the voyage I have 
little to say. The tourist in search of scenery should not go to the Karun, for its 
banks are as flat and monotonous as those of the Rhine below Cologne. Of archi- 
tectural remains there is nothing except the.tomb of a comparatively modern Moslem 
saint, which cannot be described as a great work of art ; and the villages and encamp- 
ments on the banks as we passed up seemed to be all, with one exception, deserted. 
The fact that the houses were in good repair surprised me till I heard the explanation, 
which is worth mentioning as throwing some light on the manners and customs of the 
natives. At certain seasons of the year, especially at sowing-time and harvest, the 
villages and encampments are inhabited, and thereafter the communities emigrate in 
a body to other places, where they find a cooler climate and better pasture for their 
flocks. Though subjects of the Shah these semi-nomadic people are not Persians, but 
Arabs, and they endeavour—doubtless for good and sufficient reasons—to avoid all 
contact with the Persian officials. Of the river itself all I need say is that it is a broad, 
rapid, muddy stream, which meanders about in a very capricious way, with here and 
there avery sharp turning. Our captain assured me, however, that it was comfortably 
deep and much more easily navigated than the Tigris, because the channel was more 
clearly defined and there were fewer sandbanks. That it was not absolutely free from 
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these obstacles to navigation I can testify from personal experience, for we ran aground 
on one of them and remained fast for twelve hours ; but this incident ought not to 
damage the reputation of the Karun as a fine, navigable river, for our captain was on 


his first trip, and the local pilots had little or no experience in steering large double- 
decked steamers. 


** Monsieur, le Susa est prét.” 


At Ahwaz the further advance of our steamer was prevented by a dam composed 
partly of a natural ridge of rocks and partly of an artificial wall, which had no doubt 
been constructed in old times in order to raise the level of the water for purposes of 
irrigation. Above the dam was another long stretch of navigable river, of a hundred 
miles or more, reaching to the town of Shuster. On this upper reach was a small 
Persian steamer which the authorities were ready to place at our disposal, but we had 
not sufficient time to take advantage of the offer. As soon as the chief authority of 
the place—a colonel of artillery who had been to Europe and had learned to speak 
French—discovered that we did not wish to go farther he appeared before me, and, 
drawing himself up in an attitude of ‘‘ attention,” announced in a formal tone: 
‘* Monsieur, le Susa est prét!” The Susa was the name of the little steamer, and the 
gallant colonel explained to me that he had received instructions to assist me in every 
possible way and was most anxious to carry them out. I thanked him, and politely 
told him—what he knew already—that I had no intention of going any farther, but the 
more I impressed on him that I did not want the steamer, the more pertinaciously did 
he inform me that she was at my disposal and ready to start. In the hope of escaping 
from his importunity I retired first to various quiet corners of the upper deck, and 
finally to the privacy of the dining-room; but into each new retreat my persecutor 
pursued me, and no sooner had I settled down comfortably than I heard a voice behind 
me saying, ‘‘ Monsieur, le Susa est prét!” Finding ordinary politeness ineffectual, I 
assumed a sterner tone, and asked him how often he wished to be told that I did not 
want the steamer? The gallant officer was not at all abashed by this rebuff. Without 
answering directly my question, he gave me to understand that what he really wanted 
was some sort of certificate for his superior that he had shown all possible zeal not 
only in my service, but likewise in that of the trading company which was trying to 
open up the Karun for traffic. Now I have had considerable experience in the section of 
Oriental diplomacy which aims at obtaining certificates of merit for people concerning 
whose merits the person addressed cannot possibly have any direct or indirect knowledge 
beyond the unsupported assurances of the petitioner himself, and I have always declined 
to write or endorse such documents. In the present case I had no inclination to depart 
from my rigid principles, and I confined myself to a promise that I would let the 
colonel’s superior know that he had placed the Susa at my disposal. With a very bad 
grace my friend had to rest satisfied with this promise, and I had soon reason to 
congratulate myself that I had not allowed amiable weakness to commit me to anything 
further, for a short time afterwards the local representative of the company—a young 
Englishman who told his story in quiet, veracious style—related to me some of his 
recent experiences, and gave me a glimpse of how things are done in the Persian 
official world. The young man’s duty was to receive the goods brought up from 
Mohammerah and to pass them on to Shuster by the Susa, of which I had heard so 
much. He was a young gentleman who was quite capable of taking care of himself 
and looking after the interests of his employers, but he was watched and guarded by 
the officials as if he had been a wayward child in a well-regulated nursery. Though the 
country round was as safe for an Englishman as an English county, he was not allowed 
to go out riding, or shooting, or walking alone, lest he should be attacked and 
murdered by ill-disposed persons ; and he could not even go into the village to buy 
provisions without special permission and the attendance of a policeman. In the 
carrying out of his duties he was equally hampered by the undesired, but ever-present, 
paternal solicitude of the authorities. In short, he found himself a prisoner under a 
pretty rigorous system of discipline ; and his efforts to forward goods by the new route 
met with much resistance from the captain of the Susa, who had spent the best part 
of his life as groom to a Pasha, and who could not be made to understand the elementary 
principles of business. As a remedy, or at least a palliative, to these evils, I suggested 
a little baksheesh judiciously applied, but both the young Englishman and a superior 
of his who happened to be on board, shook their heads sceptically. They had already 
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had in Turkey much experience in the art of applying baksheesh, and had always easily 
come to terms with the officials concerned, but they found the Persians much more 
difficult to deal with ; and the illustrations they gave me brought out very clearly a 
characteristic difference between Persian and Turkish administration. The evils of 
the latter are softened by weakness, apathy, and carelessness ; whereas Persian official 
supervision forces its way into the minor details of private life, and its representatives 
show remarkable energy and tenacity in squeezing money out of all classes of the popu- 
lation. The unofficial subjects of the Shah are squeezed by the officials immediately 
over them, and each official in the hierarchy is squeezed by the one immediately above 
him. In Turkey, as in Persia, the administration is a sort of squeezing machine ; but 
in Persia it is a machine of a far more complicated, more searching, more efficient type. 
We must remember, too, that in Turkey the officials have other resources besides the pro- 
duct of squeezing : they are all entitled to salaries of some kind, and their monthly allow- 
ance, though always a good deal in arrear, is generally paid sooner or later. In Persia 
the majority of the officials appear to receive no salaries whatever from the Exchequer. 


IlIl.—A THousANp-MiLe Ripe Across PERSIA. 


Persia is one of the few countries where one can still have a long ride—I mean a 
ride of a thousand miles or so—without making elaborate preparations beforehand. 
The modern blessings of good roads and railways are fatal to the more primitive, and 
in some respects more agreeable, mode of locomotion ; but these blessings are not yet 
enjoyed by Persia, and are not likely to be conferred on her for some little time to 
come, notwithstanding the Shah’s visit to Europe and his Majesty’s laudable desire to 
push his country forward on the road of progress. For the present, railway enterprise 
in Persia has not got much beyond a little toy line from Teheran to a venerated shrine 
in the suburbs. There are, it is true, the beginnings of another little line near the shore 
of the Caspian, and a number of grandiose projects on paper, but the little railway 
which has actually been begun is a very insignificant affair, and the grandiose projects 
cannot be regarded as within a measurable distance of realisation. Lately I had an 
opportunity of studying one of these projects in a bulky printed pamphlet, which 
proved by reasoning and statistics that the line would be strategically most important 
and commercially very remunerative, but my confidence in the writer’s conclusions was 
a little shaken when I discovered that the imaginative projector had never seen the 
country to be traversed, and had not even a general idea of its most prominent natural 
features. As for roads, I have only heard of two which are suitable for wheeled 
vehicles, and they are, taken together, only about two hundred miles inlength. In these 
circumstances, the art of riding is something more than a mere accomplishment, and 
it is not surprising that the Persians ride much and well. They are not perhaps in all 
respects finished horsemen, but they fulfil at least two elementary requirements of the 
art—they can keep their seat, and they can make their animals go at a decent pace. 

But how is the tourist who has no horses of his own to travel about the country ? 
On the main roads he has the choice between two modes of locomotion, the one by 
caravan and the other by galloping post. The caravan method is not exactly what 
its name suggests. We would naturally suppose by the term that it meant travelling 
in a large company, but in reality the caravan need not be composed of more than one 
or two horses and a similar number of attendants. The essential is that the same 
animals, horses or mules, must be used during the whole journey, and consequently 
not more than one stage, or at most two stages, can be done in a day. By the other 
method, on the contrary, the horses are changed at the end of every stage, and the 
traveller may ride all day—and all night too if he chooses. By caravan you can travel 
anywhere in Persia: by galloping post you can travel only on the routes which have 
post-stations. If you ride by the road from Bushire to the Caspian you will have 
experience of both methods. 

As far as Shiraz, a distance of about 180 miles, there are no post-stationg, and con- 
sequently horses or mules must be hired for the whole journey. A Tcharwadar ready 
to supply them can easily be found, and he will undertake to land you in Shiraz in six 
days. Though he begins by assuring you that it is quite impossible to do it in less, 
the offer of a good baksheesh will probably get the six days reduced to five, 
especially if you consent to go by boat to Sheif, a few miles up the coast, and make 
this your starting-point. This arrangement has the advantage of saving a tedious 
march along the sandy shore of the Gulf, and I adopted it without hesitation. 
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Arrived at Sheif in the early morning I found two horses and three mules waiting 
for me, the horses for myself and servant, and the mules for the baggage. There was, 
of course, the usual difficulty in getting the baggage distributed and equipoised, and 
then off we started on our thousand-mile ride! When I say ‘‘ we” I mean myself 
and servant, for the three muleteers went on foot and were to accompany me only as 
far as Shiraz. All three were good-natured, cheery fellows, good specimens of their 
class, which is renowned all over Persia for honesty and fidelity. The Tcharwadar 
naturally likes to drive a good bargain and may haggle for hours over the terms, but 
if he once makes a contract there is very little danger of his failing to fulfil it, and 
whatever is confided to him may be regarded as quite safe in his keeping. 


The Road to Shiraz. 


The first part of the road to Shiraz lies near the sea-coast, beginning on the shore 
and gradually approaching the foot of the mountains. A great part of the way it 
passes through cultivated fields and close to villages with flat-roofed houses, and two or 
three times we have a pleasant halt of a few minutes at a cool fountain shaded with 
trees. The cold water and the shade are both very agreeable, for on this low-lying strip 
of land the sun is very hot at the beginning of April, and a long ride, even at slow 
<aravan-pace, has a tendency to make one thirsty and languid. Towards sunset 
we arrived at Borazjun, a goodly-sized village, which is said to be twenty-eight miles 
from Bushire. For the accommodation of travellers there is a large caravanserai, but 
I found much more comfortable quarters in the house of the clerk in charge of the 
telegraph office, an amiable, English-speaking, well-educated Armenian, who gave me 
a great deal of interesting information about the locality and its inhabitants. This 
was my first experience of the telegraph stations on the line, and I may say once for 
all that my agreeable first impressions were always confirmed. The officers employed 
on the line—some of them Armenians, but the majority Englishmen—are without 
exception most kind and hospitable, and the traveller’s only regret on leaving these kind 
strangers is that he has so little prospect of ever being able to make a return for the 
hospitality received. On the ordinary Persian high-roads the traveller has to put up 
with caravanserai accommodation, which is of a primitive and anything but luxurious 
description. The caravanserais are large rectangular buildings composed of cells 
opening into a court. They have been erected by the Government or by rich private 
individuals for the protection of travellers at night, without distinction of persons, the 
rule of the establishment being—first come, first served. This rule requires, however, 
a short commentary, for the word ‘‘served” must not be taken in its strictly literal 
sense. There is in fact no service supplied, and as a set-off to this, there is no bill to 
be paid in the morning. On arrival the guest takes possession of any unoccupied cell 
he pleases, and makes himself as comfortable as he can in it by means of the resources 
which he has brought with him. These will probably comprise two carpets—one to be 
hung up as a door to keep out the cold, and the other to be laid on the floor—bedding, 
cooking-pots, dishes and food. On the premises he must not expect to find anything 
beyond drinking-water, fuel, fodder for the animals, and bread for himself and servant. 
The latter ought to have brought with him all other food required, together with the 
art of cooking it. If he is a fellow of the right sort he will quickly sweep out the cell 
and make it comfortable, and then prepare a meal of three or four courses. The time 
for preparing the repast may be usefully and agreeably employed, if one knows the 
native dialects, in chatting with the muleteers, some of whom are intelligent men, well 
acquainted with the less frequented parts of the country. 

Should the caravanserai be in the neighbourhood of a village it is possible that 
milk and fresh eggs may be procured, but it is better not to trust to the possibility of 
obtaining such local supplies. Altogether there is no difficulty in ‘‘ roughing it” in a 
tolerable way in these primitive hostelries, and the traveller has often occasion to feel 
grateful to the charitable personages whose good works took the form of caravanserai- 
building. On this route, however, it is rarely necessary for the English traveller who 
has brought introductions with him to have resource to the caravanserais, for he can 
easily arrange to spend the night always at a telegraph station or rest-house, and he 
will there find himself much more comfortable. 





(To be continued.) 
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THE ART OF SILHOUVETTING. 
By ANDREW W. TUER. 


ILL the day ever come when the Iron Duke will be popularly remem- 
bered by the Wellington boot, or the great Sir Robert Peel by the 
double-barrelled nicknames he contributed to his country’s police ? 
Certain it is that M. Etienne de Silhouette, the great financial 
minister of France, has his immortality altogether away from 
money bags, and is familiar by name only because that name was 
affixed to the shadow portraits which had their heyday in the days 
of his decline. 

It happened this way. M. de Silhouette,may have been a heaven-born minister, 
but in that case he was a bit before his date. The date was 1709. Destined for 
public life, he visited England to study her 
polity ; and in this he succeeded so well that, 
when by his merit and the power of Madame 
Pompadour hejwas made ComptrollerGeneral, 
in 1757, he began to reform French finance 
on English models. Whether it was the re- 
form or the Anglicism matters not, but for 
one or the other reason M. de Silhouette 
became the favourite butt of French public 
life. All that was shabby, mean, and perhaps 
a little ridiculous, began to be spoken of as 
@ la Silhouette. Amongst these things was 
the bare outline likeness, which began about 
then to be produced both in France and 
England, and to which the name was 
attached. ¥ 

Not that silhouetting was a discovery of 
the eighteenth century ; in fact, and naturally, 
it was older than the Christian era. Por- 
traiture is, after all, an art to which love is 
under long obligation ; and it is fitting that 
this first rudimentary portraiture was, accord- 
ing to tradition, achieved by an Etrurian 
maiden, the daughter of a potter, who traced 
on the wall the shadow of her swain. That 
was 776 B.c. The first artists in monochrome 
—Crates of Sicyon, Philocles of Egypt, and 
Cleanthes of Corinth—the Doultons, and 
Mortlocks, and Walter Cranes of their day— 
practised the art which then went by the AUGUSTIN AMANT CONSTANCE FIDELE EDOUART. 
name of skiagraphy. } 

Germany, no less than France and England, shared in the modern revival of 
silhouetting. In 1780 a German follower of Lavater wrote a volume in which he 
claimed the shadow portrait as a specimen of true art when compared with the ‘‘ daub 
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of the day” (the day of Reynolds, of Romney, and of Raeburn!). ‘This art,” he 
says, ‘‘is older than any other. In Arcadie itself silhouettes were drawn. The shep- 
herds of that golden age, in their happy simplicity, traced shadows of their beloved on 


the sand—to worship in absence. From sil- 
houettes came contours, then monochrome, 
and finally, painting. The more perfect in 
the order of things displaces the less perfect. 
But now again, since this new culture of 
physiognomy, silhouettes are asked for, since 
these give a truer physiognomical idea than 
the daubs of the ignorant. The taste of man 
has revolted against affectation and returned 
to the simple.” 

Nearly all that is to be said for the 
silhouette is said here; and its reappearance 
in the train of Lavater gives it that touch of 
seriousness which makes it kin to science and 
to art. Much has happened since then. The 
‘* apothecary artist,” as Mr. Ruskin call she 
photographer, has arrived, and has focused 
the silhouettist out of existence. In theory, 
his art is as defensible now as it was in the 
days of the German enthusiast in physiog- 
nomy ; and on the score of simplicity, whe: 
ten applauded it a century ago, a thousand 
would applaud it now. Yet it must be owned 
that in even so simple a thing as the catching 
of a shadow Nature may herself be violated. 
A shadow is nothing if not shadowy. A form 
so vague and flitting cannot be interpreted 
by black paper pasted upon white. Precision 
is foreign to it, and so is permanence; 
though, on that latter score, he need not 
throw stones who admires the marble muslin 











NICHOLAS PAGANINI. 


frills of modern Italian sculpture in all the glass-houses of Europe. 
Man however is said to be never happy unless he is catching something—an 
element of sport which perhaps gives a zest to the catcher of shadows. Silhouettes 








CHECKMATE. 


disdain to lend her lovely outline to the ‘black art.” 





became household 
possessions even 
where possessions 


were few. The semp- 
stress who had 


“A wall so blank—my 
shadow I thank 
For sometimes falling 
there,” 


could make her grati- 
tude lifelong by call- 
ing in a poor old 
professor of the art 
from the nearest 
garret; while my 
lady, in the intervals 
of sitting to Gains- 
borough, did _ not 


In course of time machinery usurped the functions of the human hand. The 
pantograph traced in reduced size the outline of a shadow picture thrown by a candle 
on to a sheet of white paper. A simpler machine was in the form of a long metal 
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rod, one end of which passed over the profile ; while the other, terminating in a point 
fixed to a universal joint, accurately reproduced it on a small scale. Sometimes 
the point was replaced by a knife, which 
traced and cut out the likeness at the 
same time. 

Every town, and almost every village, 
was periodically visited by the caravan- 
housed professor, who for sixpence would 
supply a likeness by the royal patent machine 
and throw ina frame. For an increased fee 
he would cut papa, mamma, and the whole 
tribe of little ones, whose likenesses would 
be stuck on to a sheet of white cardboard in 
a mathemetically straight row, the sizes 
gradually diminishing until the vanishing 
point was reached by baby, or perhaps a 
little dog. Cats when cut had a knack of 
coming out uncommonly like goats or don- 
keys, and for this reason were tabooed” 
family groups. Single “portraits generally 
stopped short at the waist. Hands, when 
attempted by the unskilful, could not fail to 
resemble glove-stretchers, and for this reason 
were kept discreetly out of sight. 

The silhouettists worth talking about dis- 
pensed with any such extraneous aid. They 
exercised, while cutting out the profile with 
a pair of scissors from direct observation of 
the sitter, and without any reference to his 
shadow, some of the qualities of an artist 
sketching with brush or pencil. ‘fou! HOW DO You DO?” 

One of the first and best silhouettists who 
practised in this country was Augustin Amant Constance Fidéle Edouart, who was 

born at Dunkerque in 1788, and found his 
way to London as a refugee in 1815. A 
soldier in his earlier years, Edouart had 
served under Napoleon, and was decorated. 
By his marriage, in 1816, with Emilie Laur- 
ence Vital, he had two sons and two daughters, 
the elder of the sons, the Rev. Augustin 
Gaspard Edouart, being now Vicar of Leo- 
minster. 

It was in 1825 that Edouart took to sil- 
houette cutting as a profession. Spending 
an evening with some friends, he was shown 
profile likenesses of some of the family taken 
with a machine. These Edouart condemned ; 
but the daughters pronounced them perfect. 
Challenged to do something better, Edouart 
seized: upon a pair of scissors and the cover 
of a letter, and putting the father in position, 
‘*in an instant I produced a likeness.” The 
paper being white, the snuffers were resorted 
to for blacking it over : natural skill triumphed 
over inexperience and difficulty. The mother’s 
likeness was taken with equal facility and ex- 
actness ; and Edouart’s career as a silhouettist 
had begun. Dr. Magendie, the portly Bishop 
of Bangor, was the first patron, and of his 
portrait forty copies were ordered. Edouart’s 
JOHN’S FUNNY STORY TO MARY THE cook. charge of five shillings for each silhouette 
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compared extravagantly with the nimble shilling which was the recognized fee of 


silhouettists of the baser sort. 


Edouart became something of an authority on the art and wrote a book about it, 





DANIEL O'CONNELL. 





now very scarce. It is entitled A Treatise 
on Silhouette Likenesses, by Monsieur Edouart, 
Silhouettist to the French Royal Family, and 
patronised by His Royal Highness the late 
Duke of Gloucester, and the principal nobility 
of England, Scotland and Ireland ; London: 
Longmans & Co., 1835. The text, relating 
to himself and his doings, is enlivened by 
illustrations, some of which are here repro- 
duced. The likenesses may fairly be regarded 
as the best ever produced by means of a pair 
of scissors and a piece of paper. His nimble- 
ness was such that he even made many satis- 
factory portraits from description. A sil- 
houette would be pointed out in his rooms 
as somewhat resembling the person whose 
likeness was required, and from a few hints 
as to the nose being too long, the chin too 
pointed, or what not, he would ina very few 
minutes produce a profile that was smilingly 
paid for—not a bad test of success. 

Even the sitters of the silhouettist had 
their little vanities. Edouart grows irritable 
with a man who modified his projecting lower 
lip by sucking it in, destroying at the same 
time all chance of a striking likeness. The 
corpulent man made desperate efforts to be 
thin—for when does the figure appear to such 
disadvantage as in the un- 
compromising blot of black ? 
Children in their innocence 


he loved to take, and succeeded in almost retaining the charm of the 
flower-like profile. Edouart held severely to the limitations of his art. 
He foreswore the ways of those who added brush work to scissor 
work, whether a few gold hairs, or a white cravat and frill. His 
portraits he determined should depend for their effect on the outline 
only, with no extraneous aid beyond that of an accessory background. 

The artist, no less than the sitter, had little vanities of his own. 
Doubtless Edouart felt himself better than his class. What was, as 
a rule, a mere means of livelihood to a mountebank, was to him the 
serious exercise of a talent. His sensitiveness to social slights finds 
a record in his pages. Once he had a letter of introduction to a 
well-known public character, who received him among many friends 
with open arms. Presently his host slipped out of his coat and said 
that he was quite ready for ‘‘a little diversion.” Edouart was puzzled, 
and, seeing that something was wrong, asked that the letter of intro- 
duction might be read. It opened—‘‘ My dear friend, I take this 
opportunity to recommend to your notice Monsieur Edouart, the cele- 
brated pugilist.””. When it was explained that profilist was the word 








every one, says the chagrined artist, turned his back. Another time 
—and there were a great many of these invidious other times 





a 


stately proprietress would not ‘‘bemean” herself by letting lodgings 


to ‘*a man who does them common black shades. 


” 


PATENT SCREW FOR 


As a set off however Edouart was presented in 1830 to Charles X., rive sHILLINGs. 
ex-King of France, at Holyrood Palace, whose likeness in a paper of 
four thicknesses he cut in the presence of the Royal family and suite. The little 
Prince, the Duc de Bordeaux, took one, his sister another, the Duchesse de Berri a 
third, and the fourth was handed to the Duchesse d’Angouléme. All declared that 
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the likeness was perfect, his Majesty being represented ‘‘in his usual mood of 
thoughtfulness in walking about the room.’ 

It cannot be said that the shadow portraits always pleased his sitters. Edouart 
tells us of a lady who came to him with her husband, of whom she was anxious to 
have a likeness. When the portrait was finished she said she did not know it, and so 


Abit Rha. 


FAMILY IN A ROW, 





another was taken, and another, and yet another, till at last twenty had been separately 
cut out. Edouart lost his temper and refused to take any more or to receive payment 
for what he had done. The wife besought him to try once more, and his reply was to 
place the twenty profiles one on top of another, ‘‘ which showed at once they were all 
exactly alike.” She went home very much disappointed, and later in the day the 





FAMILY GROUP. 


husband returned saying that he had no peace at home and another trial must be made. 
Edouart told him to go away and come back at a quarter before seven, and appointed 
seven for his wife to meet him. The sitter was punctual. Edouart fastened a white 
cloth across the room, putting him behind in a sitting posture, a light being placed so 
as to cast the shadow of his profile on the cloth. The wife appeared a few minutes 
later and asked for her husband. The lamp in front was put out and her husband’s 
profile was distinctly seen on the cloth. Edouart asked her if she knew that living 
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silhouette, but she stared without any sign of recognition. She looked and looked but 
could not tell whose it was, when Edouart pushed aside the cloth and showed her her 
husband in the flesh. The story winds up, as such a story should, by the wife 
admitting her want of perception and paying for the portraits. 

When Edouart first began to cut out paper likenesses it was on the understanding 
that if they were not approved others would be taken. Some of his clients returned 
in a day or so saying they were dissatisfied with the old one and they would 
destroy it at home. When Edouart afterwards insisted upon these old likenesses 
being returned and destroyed before a new one was begun, complaints decreased. A 
young gentleman highly approved of his likeness, but on a friend pointing out that he 
would look better in a dress: coat (he was 
taken in a frock) another was somewhat 
rudely demanded. This was refused, and 
the sitter ultimately declined to pay for the 
first and only likeness ; so Edouart in revenge 
cut the body of the silhouette from the waist 
downwards into a screw, made an alteration 
in the top of the hat and wrote underneath 
—‘*‘ Patent screw for five shillings.” In this 
altered condition the silhouette was exhibited 
in Edouart’s window, where it was recognized 
by amused friends, and it was not long before 
satisfactory terms were made with the artist. 

Edouart was an early riser, and indefatig- 
able in his work. To preserve a steady hand 
he was obliged to be most particular in his 
diet, and could not venture on strong tea, 
coffee or spirits. He had a variety of in- 
geniously arranged ready-prepared back- 
grounds lithographed in a light neutral tint, 
of which that behind the excellent portrait of 
Daniel O’Connell is a good example ; and in 
the drawing of special backgrounds he em- 
ployed skilled assistants. The fingers, hidden 
by the Zimes forming part of the background, 
are cut short off in the original silhouette and 
meet the edge of the newspaper, the decep- 
= tion being perfect. O’Connell was seen by 
WELL MATCHED. Edouart but once—in the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Dublin. He returned home and cut 
out the portrait from memory, a feat performed, as will be seen, with singular success. 
In his compositions he did his best to steer clear of the gradually diminishing family 
group of the day—papa, mamma, miss, Tom, Kate, Maggie, Lucy, Dick, Bobby, 
Nanny, and four-footed, curly-tailed Bijou. He asks us to compare with this his own 
family group, which he tells us renders the effect of the perspective ‘‘ at once elegant 
and natural.” Autres temps, autres meurs, and we must not be too hard on a really 
gifted man whose work in its own kind was high above that of his contemporaries. 

If silhouetting be allowed to possess an artistic side at all, Edouart may be credited 
with being its best exponent. Perhaps those who will not recognize art in the mere 
outlining of the human profile have been unfortunate in the silhouettes they have seen 
-—spiritless specimens still lingering on the walls of wayside farmhouse parlours. 
The vexed question may be summed up in a sentence when it is said that in principle 
this art of outline is pure, but in practice and material, unpleasant. What Edouart 
made of it as a means of presenting expression and the habit and attitude of the 
personality he studied, should convince the most reluctant how entirely the faculty of 
watchfully and intelligently apprehending character makes itself felt by any medium 
it may use. The very grotesqueness of these black-patch pictures is turned to pur- 
pose by the hand of the master who finds it framed for the purpose of caricature, and 
even for that whole art of minor portraiture to which caricature is so dangerously 
allied. 
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THE GLITTERING PLAIN; OR, THE LAND OF LIVING 
MEN. 


By WILLIAM MORRIS, AvutTuor or ‘‘ THE EARTHLY PARADISE.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
A FEAST IN THE ISLE OF RANSOM. 


ALLBLITHE pondered his answer a while with downcast eyes and 
said at last : ‘‘ Have ye a mind to ransom me, now that I have walked 
into the trap ?” 

‘* There is no need to talk of ransom,” said the elder ; ‘‘ thou mayst 
go out of this house when thou wilt, nor will any meddle with thee 
if thou strayest about the Isle when I have set a mark on thee and 
given thee a token: nor wilt thou be hindered if thou hast a mind 
to leave the Isle, if thou canst find means thereto; moreover as long 
as thou art in the Isle, in this house mayst thou abide, eating and drinking and resting 
with us.” 

‘* How then may I leave this Isle?” said Hallblithe. 

The elder laughed: ‘‘ In a ship,” said he. 

‘** And when,” said Hallblithe, ‘‘ shall I find a ship that shall carry me ?”’ 

Said the old carle, ‘‘ Whither wouldest thou my son?” 

Hallblithe was silent a while thinking what answer he should make ; then he said : 
‘*T would go to the Land of the Glittering Plain.” 

** Son,” said the elder, ‘‘a ship shall not be lacking thee for that voyage ; thou 
mayst go to-morrow morn. And I bid thee abide here to-night, and thy cheer shall 
not be ill. Yet if thou wilt believe my word, it will be well for thee to say as little as 
thou mayst to any man here, and that little as little proud as maybe: for our folk are 
short of temper and thou knowest there is no might against many. Indeed it is not 
unlike that they will not speak one word to thee, and if that be so, thou hast no need 
to open thy mouth’to them. And now I will tell thee that it is good that thou 
hast chosen to go to the Glittering Plain. For if thou wert otherwise minded, I wot 
not how thou wouldest get thee a keel to carry thee, and the wings have not yet begun 
to sprout on thy shoulders, raven though thou be. Now I am glad that thou art 
going thy wavs to the Glittering Plain to-morrow ; for thou wilt be good company to 
me on the way; and I deem that thou wilt be no churl when thou art glad.” 

‘* What !” said Hallblithe, ‘‘ art thou wending thither, thou old man?” 

‘‘Yea,” said he, ‘‘nor shall any other be on the ship save thou and I, and the 
mariners who waft us; and they forsooth shall not go aland there. Why should I 
not go, since there are men to bear me aboard?” 

Said Hallblithe, ‘‘ And when thou art come aland there, what wilt thou do?” 
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‘* Thou shalt see, my son,” said the long-hoary. ‘‘ It may be that thy good wishes 
shall be of avail to me. But now since all this may only be if I live through this night, 
and since my heart hath been warmed by the good mead, and thy fellowship, and 
whereas I am somewhat sleepy, and it is long past noon, go forth into the hall, and 
leave me to sleep, that I may be as sound as Eld will let me be to-morrow. And as for 
thee, folk, both men and women shall presently come into the hall, and I deem not that 
any shall meddle with thee ; but if so be that any challenge thee, whatsoever may be his 
words, answer thou to him, ‘The House of the Undying,’ and there will be an end of 
it. Only look thou to it that no naked steel cometh out of thy scabbard. Go now, and 
if thou wilt, go out of doors ; yet art thou safer within doors, and nigher unto me.” 

So Hallblithe went back into the main hall, and the sun had gotten round now, 
and was shining into the hall through the clerestory windows, so that he saw clearly 
all that was therein. And he deemed the hall fairer within than without ; and especially 
over the shut-beds were many stories carven in the panelling, and Hallblithe beheld 
them gladly. But of one thing he marvelled, that whereas he was in an island of the 
strong-thieves of the waters and in their very home and chiefest habitation, there were no 
ships or seas pictured in that imagery, but fair groves and gardens, with flowery grass 
and fruited trees all about. And there were fair women abiding therein, and lovely young 
men, and warriors, and strange beasts and many marvels, and the ending of wrath and 
beginning of pleasure and the crowning of love. And amidst these was pictured oft 
and again a mighty king with a sword by his side and a crown on his head ; and ever 
was he smiling and joyous, so that Hallblithe, when he looked on him, felt of better 
heart and smiled back on the carven image. 

So while Hallblithe looked on these things, and pondered his case carefully, all alone 
as he was in that alien hall, he heard a noise without of talking and laughter, and 
presently the pattering of feet therewith, and then women came into the hall, a score 
or more, some young,some old, some fair enough, and some hard-featured and uncomely, 
but all above the stature of the women whom he had seen in his own land. 

So he stood amidst the hall-floor and abided them; and they saw him and his 
shining war-gear, and ceased their talking and laughter, and drew round about him, 
and gazed at him ; but none said aught, till an old crone came forth from the ring, and 
said: *‘ Who art thou standing under weapons in our hall ?” 

He knew not what to answer, and held his peace ; and she spake again : ‘* Whither 
wouldest thou, what seekest thou ?” 

Then answered Hallblithe : ‘‘ The House of the Undying.” 

None answered, and the other women all fell away from him at once, and went 
about their business hither and thither through the hall. But the old crone took him 
by the hand, and led him up to the dais, and set him next to the midmost high-seat. 
Then she made as if she would do off his war-gear, and he would not gainsay her, 
though he deemed that foes might be anear; for in sooth he trusted in the old carle 
that he would not bewray him, and moreover he deemed it would be unmanly not to 
take the risks of the guesting, according to the custom of that country. 

So she took his armour and his weapons and bore them off to a shut-bed next to 
that wherein lay the ancient man, and she laid the gear within it, all save the spear, 
which she laid on the wall pins above ; and she made signs to him that therein he was 
to lie ; but she spake no word to him. Then she brought him the hand-washing water 
in a basin of latten, and a goodly towel therewith, and when he had washed she went 
away from him, but not far. 

This while the other women were busy about the hall, some swept the floor down, 
and when it was swept strawed thereon rushes and handfuls of wild thyme : some went 
into the buttery and bore forth the boards and the trestles: some went to the chests 
and brought out the rich hangings, the goodly bankers and dorsars, and did them on 
the walls : some bore in the stoups and horns and beakers, and some went their ways 
and came not back a while, for they were busied about the cooking. But whatever 
they did, none hailed him, or heeded him more than if he had been an image, as he sat 
there looking on. None save the old woman who brought him the fore-supper, to wit 
a great horn of mead, and cakes and dried fish. 

So was the hall arrayed for the feast very fairly, and Hallblithe sat there while the 
sun westered and the house grew dim, and dark at last, and they lighted the candles 
up and down the hall. But a little after these were lit, a great horn was winded close 
without, and thereafter came the clatter of arms about the door, and exceeding tall 
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weaponed men came in, one score and five, and strode two by two up to the foot of the 
dais, and stood there inarow. And Hallblithe deemed their war-gear exceeding good ; 
they were all clad in ring-locked byrnies, and had steel helms on their heads with 
garlands of gold wrought about them, and they bore spears in their hands, and white 
shields hung at their backs. 

Now came the women to them and unarmed them; and under their armour their 
raiment was black ; but they had gold rings on their arms, and golden collars about 
their necks. 

So they strode up the dais and took their places on the high seat, not heeding 
Hallblithe any more than if he were an image of wood. Nevertheless that man sat 
next to him who was the chieftain of all and sat in the midmost high seat; and he 
bore his sheathed sword in his hand and laid it on the board before him, and he was 
the only man of those chieftains who had a weapon. 

But when these were set down there was again a noise without, and there came in 
a throng of men armed and unarmed who took their places on the endlong benches up 
and down the hall; with these came women also, who most of them sat amongst the 
men, but some busied them with the serving : all these men were great of stature, but 
none so big as the chieftains on the high-seat. 

Now came the women in from the kitchen bearing the meat, whereof no little was 
flesh-meat, and all was of the best. Hallblithe was duly served like the others, but 
still none spake to him or looked on him even ; though amongst themselves they 
spoke in big, rough voices so that the rafters of the hall rang again. 

When they had eaten their fill the women filled round the cups and the horns to 
them, and those vessels were both great and goodly. But ere they fell to drinking 
uprose the chieftain who sat furthest from the midmost high-seat on the right and 
cried a health: ‘‘ The Treasure of the Sea!” Then they all stood up and shouted, 
women as well as men, and emptied their horns and cups to that health. Then stood 
up the man furthest on the left and cried out, ‘*‘ Drink a health to the Undying King!” 
And again all men rose up and shouted ere they drank. Other healths they drank, as 
the ‘‘ Cold Keel,” the ‘*‘ Windworn Sail,” the ‘‘ Quivering Ash” and the ‘‘ Furrowed 
Beach.” And the wine and mead flowed like rivers in that hall of the Wild Men. As 
for Hallblithe, he drank what he would, but stood not up, nor raised his cup to his 
lips when a health was drunk; for he knew not whether these men were his friends 
or his foes, and he deemed it would be little-minded to drink to their healths, lest he 
might be drinking death and confusion to his own kindred. 

But when men had drunk a while, again a horn blew at the nether end of the hall, 
and straightway folk arose from the endlong tables, and took away the boards and 
trestles, and cleared the floor and stood against the wall; then the big chieftain beside 
Hallblithe arose and cried out: ‘‘ Now let man dance with maid, and be we 
merry! Music, strike up!” 

Then flew the fiddle-bows and twanged the harps, and the carles and queens stood 
forth on the floor; and all the women were clad in black raiment, albeit embroidered 
with knots and wreaths of flowers. Awhile they danced and then suddenly the music 
fell, and they all went back to their places. Then the chieftain in the high seat arose 
and took a horn from his side, and blew a great blast on it that filled the hall; then 
he cried in a loud voice: ‘‘ Be we merry! Let the champions come forth !” 

Men shouted gleefully thereat, and straightway ran into the hall from out the 
screens three tall men clad all in black armour with naked swords in their hands, 
and stood amidst the hall-floor, somewhat on one side, and clashed their swords on 
their shields and cried out: ‘‘ Come forth ye Champions of the Raven!” 

Then leapt Hallblithe from his seat and set his hand on his left side, but no sword 
was there ; so he sat down again, remembering the warning of the Elder, and none 
heeded him. 

Then there came into the hall slowly and mournfully three men-at-arms, clad and 
weaponed like the warriors of his folk, with the image of the Raven on their helms 
and shields. So Hallblithe refrained him, for besides that this seemed like to be a fair 
battle of three against three, he doubted some snare, and he determined to look on and 
abide. 

So the champions fell to laying on strokes that were no child’s play, though Hall- 
blithe doubted if the edges bit, and it was but a little while before the Champions of 
the Raven fell one after another before the Wild Men, and folk drew them by the heels 
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out into the buttery. Then arose great laughter and jeering, and exceeding wroth 
was Hallblithe ; howbeit he refrained him because he remembered all he had to do. 
But the three Champions of the Sea strode round the hall tossing up their swords and 
catching them as they fell, while the horns blew up behind them. 

After a while the hall grew hushed, and the chieftain arose and cried: ‘‘ Bring in 
now some sheaves of the harvest we win, we lads of the oar and the arrow!” 

Then was there a stir at the screen doors, and folk pressed forward to see, and, lo, 
there came forward a string of women, led in by two weaponed carles ; and the women 
were a score in number, and they were barefoot and their hair hung loose and their 
gowns were ungirt, and they were chained together wrist to wrist, yet had they gold 
at arm and neck : there was silence in the hall when they stood amidst of the floor. 

Then indeed Hallblithe could not refrain himself, and he leapt from his seat and on 
to the board, and over it, and ran down the hall, and came to those women and looked 
them in the face one by one, while no man spake in the hall. But the Hostage was 
not amongst them; nay forsooth, they none of them favoured of the daughters of 
his people, though they were comely and fair ; so that again Hallblithe doubted if this 
were aught but a feast-hall play done to anger him ; whereas there was but little grief 
in the faces of those damsels, and more than one of them smiled wantonly in his face 
as he looked on them. 

So he turned about and went back to his seat having said no word, and behind 
him arose much mocking and jeering ; but it angered him little now ; for he remem- 
bered the rede of the elder and how that he had done according to his bidding, so that 
he deemed the gain was his. So sprang up talk in the hall betwixt man and man, 
and folk drank about and were merry, till the chieftain arose again and smote the 
board with the flat of his sword, and cried out in a loud and angry voice, so that all 
could hear: ‘‘ Now let there be music and minstrelsy ere we wend bedward!” 

Therewith fell the hubbub of voices, and there came forth three men with great 
harps, and afourth man with them, who was the minstrel ; and the harpers smote their 
harps so that the roof rang therewith, and the noise though it was great, was tuneable, 
and when they had played thus a little while, they abated their loudness somewhat, 
and the minstrel lifted his voice and sang :— 


The land lies black Round field and fold ; 
With winter’s lack, All folk are within, 
The wind blows cold And but weaving they win. 


Where from finger to finger the shuttle flies fast, 
And the eyes of the singer look fain on the cast, 
As he singeth the story of summer undone 

And the barley-sheaves hoary ripe under the sun. 


Then the maidens stay By the blue web’s side, 
The light hung sley, While hand in hand 
And the shuttles bide With the carles they stand. 


But ere to the measure the fiddles strike up, 

And the elders yet treasure the last of the cup, 
There stand they a-hearkening the blast from the lift, 
And e’en night is a-darkening more under the drift. 


There safe in the hall Of the valiant stead ; 
They bless the wall, And the hands they praise 
And the roof o’er head Of the olden days. 


Then through the storm’s roaring the fiddles break out, 
And they think not of warring, but cast away doubt, 
And, man before maiden, their feet tread the floor, 
And their hearts are unladen of all that they bore. 


But what winds are o’er-cold For the undoomed to die? 
For the heart of the bold? Dark night and dread wind, 
What seas are o’er-high But the haven we find. 


Then ashore mid the flurry of stone-washing surf! 
Cloud-hounds the moon worry, but light lies the turf ; 
Lo the long dale before us! the lights at the end, 
Though the night darkens o’er us, bid whither to wend. 
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Who beateth the door From over the seas? 
By the foot-smitten floor? Take shield and sword 
What guests are these For their greeting-word. 


Lo, lo, the dance ended! Lo, midst of the hall 
The fallow blades blended! Lo, blood on the wall! 
Who liveth, who dieth? O men of the sea, 

For peace the folk crieth: our masters are ye. 


Now the dale lies grey O’er the wind-worn grass ; 
At the dawn of day ; And they turn back to gaze 
And fair feet pass On the roof of old days. 


Come tread ye the oaken floored hall of the sea! 
Be your hearts yet unbroken ; so fair as ye be, 
That kings are abiding unwedded to gain 

The news of our riding the steeds of the main. 


Much shouting and laughter arose at the song’s end; and men sprang up and 
waved their swords above the cups, while Hallblithe sat scowling down on their 
merriment. Lastly arose the chieftain and called out loudly for the good-night cup, 
and it went round and all men drank. Then the horn blew for bed, and the chieftains 
went to their chambers, and the others went to the out-bowers or laid them down on 
the hall floor, and in a little while none stood upright thereon. So Hallblithe arose, 
and went to the shut-bed appointed for him, and laid him down and slept dreamlessly 
till the morning. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
HALLBLITHE TAKETH SHIP AGAIN. 


WHEN he awoke, the sun shone into the hall by the windows above the buttery and 
there were but few folk left therein. But when Hallblithe was clad, the old woman 
came to him, and took him by the hand, and led him to the board, and signed to him 
to eat of what was thereon ; and he did so; and by then he was done, came folk who 
went into the shut-bed where lay the long-hoary, and they brought him forth bed and 
all and bare him out a doors. Then the crone brought Hallblithe his arms and he did 
on byrny and helm, girt his sword to his side, took his spear in his hand and went out 
a-doors ; and there close by the porch lay the long-hoary upon a horse litter. So 
Hallblithe came up to him and gave him the sele of the day: and the elder said: 
‘*Good morrow, son, I am glad to see thee. Did they try thee hard last night?” 

And Hallblithe saw two of the carles that had borne out the elder, that they were 
talking together, and they looked on him and laughed mockingly; so he said to the 
elder : ‘‘ Even fools may try a wise man, and so it befel last night. Yet, as thou seest, 
mumming hath not slain me.” 

Said the old man: ‘*‘ What thou sawest was not all mumming ; it was done accord- 
ing to our customs ; and well nigh all of it had been done, even hadst thou not been 
there. Nay, I willtell thee ; at some of our feasts it is not lawful to eat either for the 
chieftains or the carles, till a champion hath given forth a challenge, and been answered 
and met, andthe battle fought to an end. But ye men, what hindereth you to go to 
the horses’ heads and speed on the road the chieftain who is no longer way-worthy ?” 

So they ran to the horses and set off down the dale by the river-side, and just as 
Hallblithe was going to follow afoot, there came a swain from behind the house leading 
a red horse which he brought to Hallblithe as one who bids mount. So Hallblithe 
leapt into the saddle and at once caught up with the litter of the long-hoary down 
along the river. They passed by no other house, save here and there a cot beside some 
fold or byre; they went easily, for the way was smooth by the river-side; so in less 
than two hours they came where the said river ran into the sea. There was no beach 
there, for the water was ten fathom deep close up to the lip of the land ; but there was 
a great haven land-locked all but a narrow out-gate betwixt the sheer black cliffs. 
Many a great ship might have lain in that haven; but as now there was but one 
lying there, a round-ship not very great, but exceeding trim and meet for the sea. 

There without more ado the carles took the elder from the litter and and bore 
him aboard, and Hallblithe followed him as if all had been so appointed. They laid 
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the old man adown on the poop under a tilt of precious web, and so went aback by 
the way that they had come; and Hallblithe went and sat down beside the long- 
hoary, who spake to him and said: ‘‘Seest thou, son, how easy it is for us twain to 
be shipped for the land whither we would go? But as easy as it is for thee to go 
thither whereas we are going, just so hard had it been for thee to go elsewhere. 
Moreover I must tell thee that though many an one of the Isle of Ransom desireth 
to go this voyage there shall none else go, till the world is a year older, and he who 
shall go then shall be likest to me in all ways, both in eld and in feebleness, and in 
gibing speech, and all else ; and now that I am gone his name shall be the same as 
that whereby ye may call me to-day, and that is Grandfather. Art thou glad or 
sorry, Hallblithe ?” 

‘‘ Grandfather,” said Hallblithe, ‘‘ 1 can scarce tell thee: I move as one who hath no 
will to wend one way or other. Meseems I am drawn to go thither whereas we are 
going ; therefore I deem that I shall find my beloved on the Glittering Plain : and 
whatever befalleth afterward, let it be as it will!” 

‘*Tell me, son,” said the Grandfather, ‘‘how many women are there in the 
world?” 

‘** How may I tell thee?” said Hallblithe. 

‘* Well, then,” said the elder, ‘‘ how many exceeding fair women are there ?” 

Said Hallblithe, ‘‘ Indeed I wot not.” 

‘* How many of such hast thou seen ?” said the Grandfather. 

‘* Many,” said Hallblithe ; ‘‘the daughters of my folk are fair, and there will be 
many other such amongst the aliens.” 

Then laughed the elder, and said: ‘‘ Yet, my son, he who had been thy fellow 
since thy sundering from thy beloved would have said that in thy deeming there is but 
one woman in the world ; or at least one fair woman: is it not so?” 

Then Hallblithe reddened at first, as though he were angry; then he said: ‘‘ Yea, 
it is so.” 

Said the Grandfather in a musing way: ‘‘I wonder if before long I shall think of 
it as thou dost.” 

Then Hallblithe gazed at him marvelling, and studied to see wherein lay the gibe 
against himself ; and the Grandfather beheld him, and laughed as well as he might, 
and said: ‘*Son, son, didst thou not wish me youth ?” 

‘*Yea,” said Hallblithe, ‘‘ but what ails thee to laugh so? What is it I have said 
or done?” 

‘*Nought, nought,” said the elder, laughing still more, ‘‘only thou lookest so 
mazed. And who knoweth what thy wish may bring forth.” 

Thereat was Hallblithe sore puzzled ; but while he set himself to consider what the 
old carle might mean uprose the hale and how of the mariners; they cast off the 
hawsers from the shore, ran out the sweeps, and drove the ship through the haven- 
gates. 

It was a bright sunny day; within, the green water was oily smooth, without 
the rippling waves danced merrily under a light breeze, and Hallblithe deemed the 
wind to be fair ; for the mariners shouted joyously and made all sail on the ship ; and 
she lay over and sped through the waves, casting off the seas from her black bows. 
Soon were they clear of those swart cliffs, and it was but a little afterwards that the 
Isle of Ransom was grown deep blue behind them and far away. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THEY COME TO THE LAND OF THE GLITTERING PLAIN. 


As in the hall, so in the ship Hallblithe noted that the folk were merry and of many 
words one with another, while to him no man cast a word saving the Grandfather. As 
to Hallblithe, though he wondered much what all this betokened, and what the land 
was whereto he was wending, he was no man to fear an unboded peril; and he said to 
himself that whatever else betid, he should meet the Hostage on the Glittering Plain ; 
so his heart rose and he was of good cheer, and as the Grandfather had foretold, he 
was a merry faring-fellow to him. Many a gibe the old man cast at him, and whiles 
Hallblithe gave him back as good as he took, and whiles he laughed as the stroke 
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went home and silenced him; and whiles he understood nought of what the 
elder said. 

So wore the day and still the wind held fair, though it was light ; and the sun set 
in a sky nigh,cloudless, and there was nowhere any forecast of peril. But when 
night was come Hallblithe lay down on a fair bed, which was dight for him in the poop, 
and he soon fell asleep and dreamed not save such dreams as are but made up of 
bygone memories, and betoken nought, and are not remembered. 

When he awoke, day lay broad on the sea, and the waves were little, the 
sky had but few clouds, the sun shone bright, and the air was warm and sweet- 
breathed. 

He looked aside and saw the old man sitting up in his bed, as ghastly as a dead man 
dug up again: his bushy eyebrows were wrinkled over his bleared old eyes, the long 
white hair dangled forlorn from his gaunt head: yet was his face smiling and he 
looked as happy as the soul within him could make the half-dead body. He turned 
now to Hallblithe and said: ‘‘ Thou art late awake : hadst thou been waking earlier, 
the sooner had thine heart been gladdened. Go forward now, and gaze thy fill and 
come and tell me thereof.” 

‘*Thou art happy, Grandfather,’ 
brought us?” 

‘*The land! the land!” said the Long-hoary ; ‘‘ there are no longer tears in this 
old body, else should I be weeping for joy.” 

Said Hallblithe : ‘‘ Art thou going to meet some one who shall make thee glad 
before thou diest, old man?” 

‘*Some one ?” said the elder; ‘‘what one? Are they not all gone? burned, and 
drowned, and slain and died abed? Some one, young man? Yea, forsooth some 
one indeed! Yea, the great warrior of the Wasters of the Shore ; the Sea-eagle who 
bore the sword and the torch and the terror of the Ravagers over the coal-blue sea. It 
is myself, MYSELF that I shall find on the Land of the Glittering Plains, O young 
lover!” 

Hallblithe looked on him wondering as he raised his wasted arms toward the bows 
of the ship pitching down the slope of the sunlit sea, or climbing up it. Then again 
the old man fell back on his bed and muttered: ‘‘ What fool’s work is this ! that thou 
wilt draw me on to talk loud, and waste my body with lack of patience. I will talk 
with thee no more, lest my heart swell and break, and quench the little spark of 
life within me.” 

Then Hallblithe arose to his feet, and stood looking at him, wondering so much at 
his words, that for a while he forgat the land which they were nearing, though he had 
caught glimpses of it, as the bows of the round-ship fell downward into the hollow of 
the sea. The wind was but light, as hath been said, and the waves little under it, but 
there was still a smooth swell of the sea which came of breezes now dead, and the ship 
wallowed thereon and sailed but slowly. 

In a while the old man opened his eyes again, and said in a low peevish voice: 
‘* Why standest thou staring at me? why hast thou not gone forward to look upon the 
land? True it is that ye Ravens are short of wits.” 

Said Hallblithe: ‘* Be not wrath, chieftain; | was wondering at thy words, which 
are exceeding marvellous ; tell me more of this land of the Glittering Plain.” 

Said the Grandfather: ‘‘ Why should I tell it thee? ask of the mariners. They all 
know more than thou dost.” 

‘* Thou knowest,” said Hallblithe, ‘‘ that these men speak not to me, and take no 
more heed of me than if I were an image which they were carrying to sell to the next 
mighty man they may hap on.—Or tell me, thou old man,” said he fiercely, ‘‘is it 
perchance a thrall-market whereto they are bringing me? Have they sold her there, 
and will they sell me also in the same place, but into other hands?” 

‘*Tush!” said the Grandfather somewhat feebly, ‘‘ this last word of thine is folly ; 
there is no buying or selling in the land whereto we are bound. As to thine other 
word, that these men have no fellowship with thee, it is true: thou art my fellow, 
and the fellow of none else aboard. Therefore if I feel might in me, may be I will tell 
thee somewhat.” 

Then he raised his head a little and said: ‘‘ The sun grows hot, the wind faileth us, 
and slow and slow are we sailing.” 

Even as he spoke there was a stir amidships, and Hallblithe looked and beheld the 


said Hallblithe, ‘‘ what good tidings hath morn 
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mariners handling the sweeps, and settling themselves on the rowing-benches. Said 
the elder: ‘‘ There is noise amidships, what are they doing ? ” 

‘* They are running out the long oars,” said Hallblithe. 

The old man raised himself a little again, and cried out in his shrill voice : ‘* Good 
lads, brave lads! Thus would we do in the old time when we drew anear some shore, 
and the beacons were sending up smoke by day, and flame benights ; and the shore- 
abiders did on their helms and trembled. Thrust her through lads! Thrust her 
along!” Then he fell back again, and said in a weak voice: ‘‘ Make no more delay, 
guest, but go forward and look upon the land, and come back and tell me thereof, and 
then the tale may flow from me. Haste, haste!” So Hallblithe went down from 
the poop, and into the waist, where now the rowers were bending to their oars, 
and crying out fiercely as they tugged at the quivering ash; and he clomb on to 
the forecastle and went forward right to the dragon-head, and gazed long upon the 
land, while the dashing of the oar-blades made the semblance of a gale about the 
ship’s black sides. Then he came back again to the Sea-eagle, who said to him: 
‘*Son, what hast thou seen?” 

‘* Right ahead lieth the land, and it is still a good way off. High rise the moun- 
tains there, but by seeming there is no snow on them ; and though they be blue they 
are not blue like the mountains of the Isle of Ransom. Also it seemed to me as if 
fair slopes of woodland and meadow come down to the edge of the sea. But it is yet 
far away.” 

‘** Yea,” said the elder, ‘‘is itso? Then will I not wear myself with making words 
for thee. I will rest rather, and gather might. Comeagain when an hour hath worn, 
and tell me what thou seest ; and may happen then thou shalt have my tale!” 

And he laid him down therewith and seemed to be asleep at once. And Hallblithe 
might not amend it ; so he waited patiently till the hour had worn, and then went for- 
ward again, and looked long and carefully, and came back and said to the Sea-eagle, 
‘* The hour is worn.” 

The old chieftain turned himself about and said: ‘*‘ What hast thou seen?” 

Said Hallblithe : ‘‘The mountains are pale and high, and below them are hills 
dark with wood, and betwixt them and the sea is a fair space of meadow-land, and 
methought it was wide.” 

Said the old man: ‘‘ Sawest thou a rocky skerry rising high out of the sea a-nigh 
the shore ?” 

‘* Nay,” said Hallblithe. ‘‘ If such there be, it is all blended with the meadows and 
the hills.” 

Said the Sea-eagle : ‘‘ Abide the wearing of another hour, and come and tell me 
again, and then I may have a gainful word for thee.” 

And he fell asleep again. But Hallblithe abided, and when the hour was worn he 
went forward and stood on the forecastle. And this was the third shift of the rowers, 
and the stoutest men in the ship now held the oars in their hands, and the ship shook 
through all her length and breadth as they drave her over the waters. 

So Hallblithe came aft to the old man and found him asleep; so he took him 
by the shoulder, and shook him and said: ‘‘ Awake, faring-fellow, for the land is 
a-nigh.” 

So the old man sat up and said: ‘‘ What hast thou seen?” 

Said Hallblithe: ‘‘1 have seen the peaks and cliffs of the far-off mountains ; 
and below them are hills green with grass and dark with woods, and thence stretch 
soft green meadows down to the sea-strand, which is fair, and smooth, and yellow.” 

‘* Sawest thou the skerry ?” said the Sea-eagle. 

‘Yea, I saw it,” said Hallblithe, ‘‘and it rises sheer from out the sea about a 
mile from the yellow strand; but its rocks are black, like the rocks of the Isle of 
Ransom.” 

‘* Son,” said the elder, ‘‘ give me thine hands and raise me up a little.” So Hall- 
blithe took him and raised him up, so that he sat leaning against the pillows! and he 
looked not on Hallblithe, but on the bows of the ship, which now pitched but a little 
up and down, for the sea was laid quiet now. Then he cried in his shrill, piping 
voice: ‘‘It is the land! It is the land!” 

But after a little while he turned to Hallblithe and spake: ‘‘ Short is the tale to 
tell: thou hast wished me youth, and thy wish hath thriven ; for to-day, ere the sun 
goes down thou shalt see me as I was in the days when I reaped the harvest of the 
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sea with sharp sword and hardy heart. For this is the land of the Undying King, 
who is our lord and our gift-giver ; and to some he giveth the gift of youth renewed, 
and life that shall abide here the Gloom of theGods. But none of us all may come to 
the Glittering Plain and the King Undying without turning the back for the last time 
on the Isle of Ransom: nor may any men of the Isle come hither save those who are 
of the House of the Sea-eagle, and few of those, save the chieftains of the House, 
such as are they who sat by thee on the high-seat that even. Of these once in a while is 
chosen one of us, who is old and spent and past battle, and is borne to this land and 
the gift of the Undying. Forsooth some of us have no will to take the gift, for they 
say they are liefer to go to where they shall meet more of our kindred than dwell on 
the Glittering Plain and the Acre of the Undying ; but as for me I was ever an over- 
bearing and masterful man, and meseemeth it is well that I meet as few of our kindred 
as may be: for they are a strifeful race.” 

Hereat Hallblithe marvelled exceedingly, and he said: ‘‘ And what am I in all this 
story? Why am I come hither with thy furtherance?” 

Said the Sea-eagle : ‘‘ We had a charge from the Undying King concerning thee, 
that we should bring thee hither alive and well, if so be thou camest to the Isle of 
Ransom. For what cause we had the charge I know not, nor do I greatly heed.” 

Said Hallblithe : ‘‘ And shall I also have that gift of undying youth, and life while 
the world of men and gods endureth ?” 

‘*T must needs deem so,” said the Sea-eagle, ‘‘so long as thou abidest on the 
Glittering Plain; and I see not how thou mayst ever escape thence.” 

Now Hallblithe heard him, how he said ‘‘ escape,” and thereat he was somewhat 
ill at ease, and stood and pondered a little. At last he said: ‘‘Is this then all that 
thou hast to tell me concerning the Glittering Plain ? ” 

‘* By the treasure of the sea!” said the Elder, ‘I know no more of it. The living 
shall learn. But I suppose that thou mayst seek thy troth-plight maiden there all 
thou wilt. Or thou mayst pray the Undying King to have her thither to thee. What 
know I? At least, it is like that there shall be no lack of fair women there: or else 
the promise of youth renewed is nought and vain. Shall this not be enough for 
thee ? ” 

‘* Nay,” said Hallblithe. 

‘What !” said the elder, ‘‘ must it be one woman only ?” 

‘*One only,” said Hallblithe. 

The old man laughed his thin mocking laugh, and said: ‘‘ I will not assure thee 
but that the land of the Glittering Plain shall change all that for thee so soon as it 
touches the soles of thy feet.” 

Hallblithe looked at him steadily and smiled, and said: ‘‘ Well is it then that I 
shall find the Hostage there ; for then shall we be of one mind, either to sunder or to 
cleave together. It is well with me this day.” 

‘* And with me it shall be well ere long,” said the Sea-eagle. 

But now the rowers ceased rowing and lay on their oars, and the shipmen cast 
anchor ; for they were but a bowshot from the shore, and the ship swung with the tide 
and lay side-long to the shore. Then said the Sea-eagle: ‘‘ Look forth, shipmate, and 
tell me of the land.” 

And Hallblithe looked and said: ‘‘ The yellow beach is sandy and shell-strewn, as 
I deem, and there is no great space of it betwixt the sea and the flowery grass ; 
and a bowshot from the strand I see a little wood amidst which are fair trees 
blossoming.” 

**Seest thou any folk on the shore ?” said the old man. 

‘* Yea,” said Hallblithe, ‘‘close to the edge of the sea go four; and by seeming 
three are women, for their long gowns flutter in the wind. And one of these is clad 
in saffron colour, and another in white, and another in watchet; but the carle is clad 
in dark red ; and their raiment is all glistening’as with gold and gems ; and by seeming 
they are looking at our ship as though they expected somewhat.” 

Said the Sea-eagle: ‘‘ Why now do the shipmen tarry and have not made ready 
the skiff? Swillers and belly-gods they be; slothful swine that forget their 
chieftain.” 

But even as he spake came four of the shipmen, and without more ado took him up, 
bed and all, and bore him down into the waist of the ship, whereunder lay the skiff 
with four strong rowers lying on their oars. These men made no sign to Hallblithe, 
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nor took any heed of him; but he caught up his spear, and followed them and stood 
by as they lowered the old man into the boat. Then he set his foot on the gunwale of 
the ship and leapt down lightly into the boat, and none hindered or helped him ; and 
he stood upright in the boat a goodly image of battle with the sun flashing back from 
his bright helm, his spear in his hand, his white shield at his back, and thereon the 
image of the Raven; but if he had been but a salt-boiling carle of the sea-side none 
would have heeded him less. 


CHAPTER X. 
THEY HOLD CONVERSE ON THE GLITTERING PLAIN. 


Now the rowers lifted the ash-blades, and fell to rowing towards shore : and almost 
with the first of their strokes, the Sea-eagle moaned out : ‘‘ Would we were there, oh, 
would we were there ! Cold groweth eld about my heart. Raven’s Son, thou art stand- 
ing up ; tell me if thou canst see what these folk of the land are doing, and if any others 
have come thither ?” 

Said Hallblithe : ‘‘ There are none others come, but kine and horses are feeding 
down the meadows. As to what those four are doing, the women are putting off 
their shoon, and girding up their raiment, as if they would wade the water toward 
us ; and the carle, who was barefoot before, wendeth straight towards the sea, and 
there he standeth, for very little are the waves become.” 

The old man answered nothing, and did but groan for lack of patience; but 
presently when the water was yet waist deep the rowers stayed the skiff, and two of 
them slipped over the gunwale into the sea, and between them all they took up the 
chieftain on his bed and got him forth from the boat and went toward the strand with 
him ; and the landsfolk met them where the water was shallower, and took him from 
their hands and bore him forth on to the yellow sand, and laid him down out of reach of 
the creeping ripple of the tide. Hallblithe withal slipped lightly out of the boat and 
waded the water after them. But the shipmen rowed back again to their ship, and 
presently Hallblithe heard the hale and how as they got up their anchor. 

But when Hallblithe was come ashore, and was drawn near the folk of the land, 
the women looked at him askance, and they laughed and said, ‘‘ Welcome to thee 
also, O young man!” And he beheld them, and saw that they were of the stature of 
the maidens of his own land; they were exceeding fair of skin and shapely of 
fashion, so that the nakedness of their limbs under their girded gowns, and all 
glistening with the sea was most lovely and dainty to behold. But Hallblithe knelt by 
the Sea-eagle to note how he fared, and said: ‘* How is it with thee, O chieftain ? ” 

The old man answered not a word, and he seemed to be asleep, and Hallblithe 
deemed that his cheeks were ruddier and his skin less wasted and wrinkled than afore- 
time. Then spake one of those women: ‘‘Fear not, young man ; he is well and will soon 
be better.” Her voice was as sweet as a spring bird in the morning ; she was white- 
skinned and dark-haired, and full sweetly fashioned ; and she laughed on Hallblithe, 
but not mockingly ; and her fellows also laughed as though it were strange for him to 
be there. Then they did on their shoon again, and with the carle laid their hands to 
the bed whereon the old man lay, and lifted him up, and bore him forth on to the 
grass, turning their faces toward the flowery wood aforesaid; and they went a little 
way and then laid him down again and rested; and so on little by little, till they had 
brought him to the edge of the wood, and still he seemed to be asleep. Then the 
damsel who had spoken before, she with the dark hair, said to Hallblithe : ‘* Although 
we have gazed on thee as if with wonder, this is not because we did not look to meet 
thee, but because thou art so fair and goodly a man: so abide thou here till we come 
back to thee from out of the wood.” 

Therewith she stroked his hand, and with her fellows lifted the old man once more, 
and they bore him out of sight into the thicket. 

But Hallblithe went to and fro a dozen paces from the wood, and looked across the 
flowery meads and deemed he had never seen any so fair. And afar off toward the 
hills he saw a great roof arising, and thought he could see men also; and nigher to 
him were kine pasturing, and horses also, whereof some drew anear him and stretched 
out their necks and gazed at him; and they were goodly after their kind ; and a fair 
stream of water came round the corner of the wood and ran down the meadows to the 
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sea; and Hallblithe went thereto and could see that there was but little ebb and flow 
of the tide on that shore ; for the water of the stream was clear as glass, and the grass 
and flowers grew right down to its water; so he put off his helm and drank of the 
stream and washed his face and his hands therein, and then did on his helm again 
and turned back again toward the wood, feeling very strong and merry ; and he lay 
down on the grass till the four folk of the country came out of the wood again, after 
they had been gone somewhat less than an hour, but the Sea-eagle was not with them : 
and he rose up and turned to them, and the carle saluted him and departed, going straight 
toward that far-away roof he hadseen; and the women were left with Hallblithe, and 
they looked at him and he at them as he stood leaning on his spear. 

Then said the black-haired damsel: ‘‘ True it is, O spearman, that if we did not 
know of thee, our wonder would be great that a man so young and lucky-looking 
should have sought hither.” 

‘*T wot not why thou shouldest wonder,” said Hallblithe ; ‘‘ I will tell thee presently 
wherefore I be come hither. But tell me is this the Land of the Glittering Plain?” 

** Even so,” said the damsel, ‘‘ dost thou not see how the sun shineth on it? Just 
so it shineth in the season that other folks call winter.” 

** Some such marvel I thought to hear of,” said he ; ‘‘ for I have been told that the 
land is marvellous ; and fair though these meadows be they are not marvellous to look 
on now: they are like other lands, though it may be fairer.” 

‘That may be,” she said; ‘‘ we have nought but hearsay of other lands. If we 
ever knew them we have forgotten them.” 

Said Hallblithe, ‘‘ Is this land called also the Acre of the Undying ?” 

As he spake the words the smile faded from the damsel’s face ; she and her fellows 
grew pale, and she said: ‘‘ Hold thy peace of such words! They are not lawful for 
any man to utter here. Yet mayst thou call it the Land of the Living.” 

He said: ‘‘I crave pardon for the rash word.” 

Then they smiled again, and drew near to him, and caressed him with their hands, 
and looked on him lovingly ; but he drew a little aback from them and said: ‘‘I have 
come hither seeking something which I have lost, the lack whereof grieveth me.” 

Quoth the damsel, drawing nearer to him again: ‘‘ Mayst thou find it, thou lovely 
man, and whatsoever else thou desirest.” 

Then he said: ‘‘ Hath a woman named the Hostage been brought hither of late 
days? A fair woman, bright-haired and gray-eyed, kind of countenance, soft of speech, 
yet outspoken and nought timorous ; tall according to our stature, but very goodly of 
fashion ; a woman of the House of the Rose, and my troth-plight maiden.” 

They looked on each other and shook their heads, and the black-haired damsel 
spake: ‘* We know of no such a woman nor of the kindred which thou namest.” 

Then his countenance fell, and became piteous with desire and grief, and he bent 
his brows upon them, for they seemed to him light-minded and careless, though they 
were lovely. 

But they shrank from him trembling and drew aback ; for they had all been standing 
close to him beholding him with love, and she who had spoken most had been holding 
his left hand fondly. But now she said: ‘‘ Nay, look not on us so bitterly! If the 
woman be not in the land this cometh not of our malice. Yet maybe she is here. For 
such as come hither keep not their old names, and soon forget them what they were. 
Thou shalt go with us to the King, and he shall do for thee what thou wilt; for he is 
exceeding mighty.” 

Then was Hallblithe appeased somewhat; and he said: ‘* Are there many women 
in the land?” 

‘* Yea, many,” said that damsel. 

‘* And many that are as fair as ye be?” said he. Then they laughed and were glad, 
and drew near to him again and took his hands and kissed them ; and the black-haired 
damsel said : ‘‘ Yea, yea, there be many as fair as we be, and some fairer,” and she 
laughed. 

** And that King of yours,” said he, ‘‘ how do you name him ?” 

‘* He is the King,” said the damsel. 

‘* Hath he no other name ?” said Hallblithe. 

‘*We may not utter it,” she said; ‘‘ but thou shalt see him soon, that there is 


nought but good in him and mightiness.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE SEA-EAGLE RENEWETH HIS LIFE. 


But while they spake together thus came a man from out of the wood very 
tall of stature, red-bearded and black-haired, ruddy-cheeked, full-limbed, most joyous 
of aspect ; a man by seeming of five and thirty winters. He strode straight up to 
Hallblithe, and cast his arms about him, and kissed his cheek, as if he had been an 
old and dear friend newly come from over seas. 

Hallblithe wondered and laughed, and said: ‘*‘Who art thou that deemest me 
so dear?” 

Said the man: ‘‘ Short is thy memory, Son of the Raven, that thou in so little 
space hast forgotten thy shipmate and thy faring-fellow ; who gave thee meat and 
drink, and good rede in the Hall of the Ravagers.” 

Therewith he laughed joyously and turned about to the three maidens, and took 
them by the hands and kissed their lips, while they fawned upon him lovingly. 

Then said Hallblithe: ‘*‘ Hast thou verily gotten thy youth again, which thou 
badest me wish thee?” 

‘* Yea, in good sooth,” said the red-bearded man ; ‘‘ 1 am the Sea-eagle of old days ; 
and I have gotten my youth, and love therewithal, and somewhat to love moreover.” 

Therewith he turned to the fairest of the damsels, and she was white-skinned and 
fragrant as the lily, rose-cheeked and slender, and the wind played with the long locks 
of her golden hair, which hung down below her knees ; so he cast his arms about her 
and strained her to his bosom, and kissed her face many times, and she nothing loth, 
but caressing him with lips and hand. But the other two damsels stood by smiling 
and joyous ; and they clapped their hands together and kissed each other for joy of 
the new lover; and at last fell to dancing and skipping about them like young lambs 
in the meadows of Spring-tide. But amongst them all stood up Hallblithe leaning on 
his spear with smiling lips and knitted brow ; for he was pondering in his mind in what 
wise he might further his quest. 

But after they had danced a while the Sea-eagle left his love that he had chosen and 
took a hand of either of the two other damsels, and led them tripping up to Hallblithe, 
and cried out: ‘‘ Choose thou, Raven’s baby, which of these twain thou wilt have to 
thy mate ; for scarcely shalt thou see better or fairer.” 

But Hallblithe looked on them proudly and sternly, and the black-haired damsel 
hung down her head before him and said softly: ‘‘ Nay, nay, sea-warrior ; this one is 
too lovely to be our mate. Sweeter love abides him, and lips more longed for.” 

Then stirred Hallblithe’s heart within him and he said: ‘‘ O Eagle of the Sea, thou 
hast thy youth again: what then wilt thou do withit? Wiltthou not weary for the 
moonlit main, and the washing of waves and the dashing of spray, and thy fellows all 
glistering with the brine ? Where now shall be the alien shore before thee, and the 
landing for fame, and departure for the gain of goods? Wilt thou forget the ship’s 
black side, and the dripping of the windward oars, as the squall falleth on when the 
sun hath arisen, and the sail tuggeth hard on the sheet, and the ship lieth over and the 
lads shout against the whistle of the wind? Has the spear fallen from thine hand, and 
hast thou buried the sword of thy fathers in the grave from which thy body hath 
escaped? What art thou, O Warrior, in the land of the alien and the King? Who 
shall heed thee or tell the tale of thy glory, which thou hast covered over with the hand 
of a light woman, whom thy kindred knoweth not, and who was not born in a house 
wherefrom it hath been appointed thee from of old to take the pleasure of woman ? 
Whose thrall art thou now, thou lifter of the spoil, thou scarer of the freeborn? The 
bidding of what lord or King wilt thou do, O Chieftain, that thou mayst eat thy meat 
in the morning and lie soft in thy bed in the evening ? 

‘*O Warrior of the Ravagers, here stand I, Hallblithe of the Raven, and I am 
come into an alien land beset with marvels to seek mine own, and find that which is 
dearest to mine heart ; to wit, my troth-plight maiden the Hostage of the Rose, the fair 
woman who shall lie in my bed, and bear my children, and stand by me in field and 
fold, by thwart and gunwale, before the bow and the spear, by the flickering of the 
cooking-fire, and amidst the blaze of the burning hall, and beside the bale-fire of the 
warrior of the Raven. O Sea-eagle, my guester amongst the foemen, my fellow-farer 
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and shipmate, say now once for all whether thou wilt help me in my quest, or fall off 
from me as a dastard?” Again the maidens shrank before his clear and high-raised 
voice, and they trembled and grew pale. 

But the Sea-eagle laughed from a countenance kind with joy, and said: ‘* Child 
of the Raven, thy words are good and manly: but it availeth nought in this 
land, and I wot not. how thou wilt fare, or why thou hast been sent amongst us. 
What wilt thou do? Hadst thou spoken these words to the long-hoary, the Grand- 
father, yesterday, his ears would have been deaf to them ; and now that thou speakest 
them to the Sea-eagle, this joyous man on the Glittering Plain, he cannot do according 
to them, for there is no other land than this which can hold him. Here is he strong 
and stark, and full of joy and love; but otherwhere he would be but a gibbering ghost 
drifting down the wind of night. Therefore in whatsoever thou mayst do within this 
land I will stand by thee and help thee ; but not one inch beyond it may my foot go, 
whether it be down into the brine of the sea, or up into the clefts of the mountains 
which are the wall of this goodly land. 

‘** Thou hast been my shipmate and I love thee, I am thy friend; but here in this 
land must needs be the love and the friendship. For no ghost can love thee, no ghost 
may help thee. And as to what thou sayest concerning the days gone past and our 
joys upon the tumbling sea, true it is that those days were good and lovely ; but they 
are dead and gone like the lads who sat on the thwart beside us, and the maidens who 
took our hands in the hall to lead us to the chamber. Other days have come in their 
stead, and other friends shall cherish us. What then? Shall we wound the living to 
pleasure the dead, who cannot heed it? Shall we curse the Yuletide, and cast foul 
water on the Holy Hearth of the winter feast, because the summer once was fair and 
the days flit and the times change? Now let us be glad! For life liveth.” 

Therewith he turned about to his damsel and kissed her on the mouth. But 
Hallblithe’s face was grown sad and stern, and he spake slowly and heavily : 

‘* So is it, shipmate, that whereas thou sayest that the days flit, for thee they shall 
flit no more; and the day may come for thee when thou shalt be weary, and know it, 
and long for the lost which thou hast forgotten. But hereof it availeth nought for me 
to speak any longer, for thine ears are deaf to these words, and thou wilt not hear 
them. Therefore I say no more save that I thank thee for thy help whatsoever it may 
be ; and I will take it, for the day’s work lieth before me, and I begin to think that it 
may be heavy enough.” 

The women yet looked downcast, and as if they would be gone out of earshot ; but 
the Sea-eagle laughed as one who is well content, and said : 

‘** Thou thyself wilt make it hard for thyself after the wont of thy proud and haughty 

race ; but for me nothing is hard any longer ; neither thy scorn nor thy forebodings of 
evil. Be thou my friend as much as thou canst, and I will be thine wholly. Now ye 
women, whither will ye lead us? For I am ready to see any new thing ye will show 
us.” 
Said his damsel: ‘‘ We will take you to the King, that your hearts may be the more 
gladdened. And as for thy friend the Spearman, O Sea-warrior, let not his heart be 
downcast. Who wotteth but that these two desires, the desire of his heart, and the 
desire of a heart for him, may not be one and the same desire, so that he shall be fully 
satisfied.” 

As she spoke she looked sidelong at Hallblithe, with shy and wheedling eyes ; and 
he wondered at her word, and a new hope sprang up in his heart that he was presently 
to be brought face to face with the Hostage, and that this was that love, sweeter than 
their love, which abode in him, and his heart became lighter, and his visage cleared. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THEY SEE THE KING OF THE GLITTERING PLAIN. 


So now the women led them along up the stream, and Hallblithe went side by side 
by the Sea-eagle ; but the women had become altogether merry again, and played and 
ran about them as gamesome as young goats; and they waded the shallows of the 
clear bright stream barefoot to wash their limbs of the seabrine, and strayed about the 
meadows, plucking the flowers and making them wreaths and chaplets, which they did 
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upon themselves and the Sea-eagle ; but Hallblithe they touched not, for still they 
feared him. 

They went on as the stream led them up toward the hills, and ever were the meads 
about them as fair and flowery as might be. Folk they saw afar off, but fell in with 
none for a good while, saving a man and a maid clad lightly as for midsummer days, 
who were wandering together lovingly and happily by the stream-side, and who gazed 
wonderingly on the stark Sea-eagle, and on Hallblithe with his glittering spear. The 
black-haired damsel greeted these twain and spake something to them, and they 
laughed merrily, and the man stooped down amongst the grasses and blossoms of the 
bank, and drew forth a basket, and spread dainty victuals on the grass under a willow- 
tree, and bade them be his guests that fair afternoon. So they sat down there above 
the glistening stream and ate and drank and were merry. Thereafter the newcomers 
and their way-leaders departed with kind words, and still set their faces toward the 
hills. 

At last they saw before them a little wooded hill, and underneath it something red 
and shining, and other coloured things gleaming in the sun about it. Then said the 
Sea-eagle . ‘* What have we yonder ?” 

Said his damsel: ‘‘ That is the pavilion of the King ; and about it are the tents and 
tilts of our folk who are of his fellowship: for oft he abideth in the fields with them, 
though he hath houses and halls as fair as the heart of man can conceive.” 

‘** Hath he no foemen to fear?” said the Sea-eagle. 

‘* How should that be?” said the damsel. ‘If perchance any came into this land 
to bring war upon him, their battle-anger should depart when once the bliss of the 
Glittering Plain had entered into their souls, and they would ask for nought but leave 
to abide here and be happy. Yet I trow that if he had foemen he could crush them as 
easily as I set my foot on this daisy.” 

So as they went on they fell in with many folk, men and women, sporting and 
playing in the fields; and there was no semblance of eld on any of them, and no scar 
or blemish or feebleness of body or sadness of countenance; nor did any bear a 
weapon or any piece of armour. Now some of them gathered about the new-comers, 
and wondered at Hallblithe and his long spear and shining helm and dark gray byrny ; 
but none asked concerning them, for all knew that they were folk new come to the 
bliss of the Glittering Plain. So they passed amidst these fair folk little hindered by 
them, and into Hallblithe’s thoughts it came how joyous the fellowship of such should 
be and how his heart should be raised by the sight of them, if only his troth-plight 
maiden were by his side. 

Thus then they came to the King’s pavilion, where it stood in a bight of the 
meadow-land at the foot of the hill, with the wood about it on three sides. So fair a 
house Hallblithe deemed he had never seen ; for it was wrought all over with histories 
and flowers, and with hems sewn with gold, and with orphreys of gold and pearl 
and gems. 

There in the door of it sat the King of the Land in an ivory chair; he was clad in 
a golden gown girt with a girdle of gems, and had his crown on his head and his 
sword by his side. For this was the hour wherein he heard what any of his folk 
would say to him, and for that very end he sat there in the door of his tent, and 
folk were standing before him, and sitting and lying on the grass round about; and 
now one, now another, came up to him and spoke before him. 

His face shone like a star; it was exceeding beauteous, and as kind as the even of 
May in the gardens of the happy, when the scent of the eglantine fills all the air. 
When he spoke his voice was so sweet that all hearts were ravished, and none might 
gainsay him. 

But when Hallblithe set eyes on him, he knew at once that this was he whose 
carven image he had seen in the hall of the Ravagers, and his heart beat fast, and he 
said to himself: ‘‘ Hold up thine head now, O Son of the Raven, strengthen thine 
heart, and let no man nor god cowthee. For how can thine heart change, which bade 
thee go to the house wherefrom it was due to thee to take the pleasure of woman, and 
there to pledge thy faith and troth to her that loveth thee most, and hankereth for 
thee day by day and hour by hour, so that great is the love that we twain have 
builded up.” 

Now they drew nigh, for folk fell back before them to the right and left, as before 
men who are new come and have much to do; so that there was nought between them 
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and the face of the King. But he smiled upon them so that he cheered their hearts 
with the hope of fulfilment of their desires, and he said: ‘‘ Welcome, children! Who 
be these whom ye have brought hither for the increase of our joy? Who is this tall, 
ruddy-faced, joyous man so meet for the bliss of the Glittering Plain? And who is 
this goodly and lovely young man, who beareth weapons amidst our peace, and whose 
face is sad and stern beneath the gleaming of his helm?” 

Said the dark-haired damsel: ‘‘O King! O Gift-giver and assurer of joy! 
this tall one is he who was once oppressed by eld, and who hath come hither to thee 
from the Isle of Ransom, according to the custom of the land.” 

Said the King: ‘‘ Tall man, it is well that thou art come. Now are thy days 
changed and thou yet alive. For thee battle is ended, and therewith the reward of 
battle, which the warrior remembereth not amidst the hard hand-play: peace hath 
begun, and thou needest not be careful for the endurance thereof: for in this land no 
man hath a lack which he may not satisfy without taking aught from any other. I 
deem not that thine heart may conceive a desire which I shall not fulfil for thee, or 
crave a gift which I shall not give thee.” 

Then the Sea-eagle laughed for joy, and turned his head this way and that, so 
that he might the better take to him the smiles of all those that stood around. 

Then the King said to Hallblithe: ‘‘ Thou also art welcome; 1 know thee who 
thou art: meseemeth great joy awaiteth thee, and I will fulfil thy desire to the 
uttermost.” 

Said Hallblithe : ‘‘O great King of a happy land, I ask of thee nought save that 
which none shall withhold from me uncursed.” 

‘*T will give it to thee,” said the King, ‘‘ and thou shalt bless me. But what is it 
which thou wouldst? What more canst thou have than the Gifts of the Land ?” 

Said Hallblithe : ‘‘1 came hither seeking no gifts, but to have mine own again ; 
and that is the bodily love of my troth-plight maiden. They stole her from me, and 
me from her ; for she loved me. I went down to the sca-side and found her not, nor 
the ship which had borne her away. I sailed thence to the Isle of Ransom, for they 
told me that there I should buy her for a price; neither was her body there. But her 
image came to me in a dream of the night, and bade me seek her hither. Therefore, 
O King, if she be here in the land, show me how I shall find her, and if she be not 
here, show me how I may depart to seek her otherwhere. . This is all my asking.” 

Said the King: ‘‘ Thy desire shall be satisfied; thou shalt have the woman who 
would have thee, and whom thou shouldst have.” 

Hallblithe was gladdened beyond measure by that word; and now did the King 
seem to him a comfort and a solace to every heart, even as he had deemed of 
his carven image in the Hall of the Ravagers; and he thanked him, and blessed him. 

But the King bade him abide by him that night and feast with him. ‘* And 
on the morrow,” said he, ‘* thou shalt go thy ways to look on her whom thou oughtest 
to love.” 

 ‘Therewith was come the eventide and beginning of night, warm and fragrant and 
bright with the twinkling of stars, and they went into the King’s pavilion, and there 
was the feast as fair and dainty as might be ; and Hallblithe had meat from the King’s 
own dish, and drink from his cup; but the meat had no savour to him and the drink 
no delight, because of the longing that possessed him. 

And when the feast was done the damsels led Hallblithe to his bed in a fair tent 
strewn with gold about his head like the starry night, and he lay down and slept for 
sheer weariness of body. 


(To be continued.) 
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